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ards and demand that truth, without regard to ancient 
interpretations of it, shall be made the test of soundness 
in belief, and that liberty of thought and speech shall 
be granted to all, on the same terms that civil liberty is 
granted, is a new and surprising phenomenon. It is 
useless to account for it by the plea that these men are 
irreligious and therefore not to be heeded. If they are 
irreligious, they have a passionate interest in the fortunes 
of the truth, and their estrangement from the church 
may have causes which lie not in themselves, but in the 
attitude of the church itself. 
od 


WitTHout calling the names of New York ecclesiastics, 
the Churchman contrasts with an action of the New York 
diocese last October concerning tainted money, the ad- 
dress of Bishop Francis and the consequent action of 
the diocese of Indianapolis at a recent convention. In 
answer to some of the remarks of ‘‘the Diogenes of 
American journalism” in the Evening Post, the editor 
says: ‘‘One must choose to know very little of the diocese 
of New York not to know that this aspersion is unjust. 
But it is only too obvious in what a painful position the 
timidity of last October’s convention has placed the 
Churchmen of New York in making to it the reply that 
it deserves.”’ 
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Dr. HEDGE was in the habit of saying that the Holy 
Spirit could teach just as well through fiction as through 
fact, and that, in the case of the Hebrew people, it was 
much more likely to do so. This is a true saying, which 
is now working its way into the minds of theologians in 
all the churches. Rightly understood, such a statement 
throws a flood of light upon the ancient Scriptures, and 
reduces many of the difficulties which have prevented 
a full and frank discussion of their origin and character. 
But the saying applies to things more modern, and in- 
telligent missionaries are now learning that in many 
different ways the spirit has spoken to those who were 
once regarded as children of Satan, outcasts from the 
kingdom of heaven. All efficient missionary work now 
proceeds upon the supposition that whatever is true 
even in paganism is as sacred as if it were found in the 
Hebrew or Christian Scriptures, and that the truth may 
shine even through the fictions of paganism. 
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THE account which Prof. Coolidge gives of his journey 
to Central Africa, which he approached from the south, 
gives a much more cheerful estimate of the native races 
than Mr. Adams, as the result of his approach from the 
north. Mr. Coolidge came in contact with a nation highly 
organized and with English aid, going through a proc- 
ess of peaceful development, although suffering from that 
mysterious ‘‘sleeping sickness’? which has ravaged 
Central Africa. He believes that a sturdy stock will 
survive, and that a native civilization will be established. 
Under the oppression of Semitic and European races, 
Africans have been left thousands of years behind. What 


would happen if they were protected and helped by the 
fighting races no one can predict. 


ed 


It would be possible to assemble twenty men and 
women of high character whose tastes and plans for prac- 
tical work were of. the same order, and yet who would 
consider the ethical and religious ideas and theories of 
the others erroneous and perhaps injurious and abhor- 
rent. It follows that the good character common to 
them all must have been produced by something that 
was either common to all their contradictory creeds 
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or else by something not in their creeds which is common 
to them all. To discover this something, to declare it, 
and to cause all good men and women to accept it would 
make an epoch in the moral training of the race not unlike 
that which during the last fifty years has come in the 
attainment and application of scientific knowledge. 
What is it that is held in common by the pope at Rome, 
the archbishop in England, the moderator of the Con- 
gregational Council in America, Christian missionaries in 
Japan, and the members of the Brahmo-Somaj of India? 
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THERE are men of extraordinary development who can 
do but one thing well. Whether they are inventors, 
poets, explorers, or preachers, they do best that which 
accords with their genius; but they are exceptions and 
furnish no rule for men who are not of their class. Be- 
cause a few preachers can get on without doing parish 
work, it is the fashion to decry it. But, for the ma- 
jority of churches it always was and always will be true 
that the best and the most enduring work comes from per- 
sonal, sympathetic contact between pastor and people. 
No young preacher can afford to dispense with intimate 
acquaintance with all who come within the range of his 
influence. If he succeeds greatly as a pastor, coming 
generations will bless his name. If time and experience 
show that he is a great preacher and therefore one man 
in a thousand, he may with good conscience do that one 
thing which he does best of all. 
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WE have often said that propinquity and social oppor- 
tunity did not in the North cause an increase of mar- 
riages between the whites and blacks. .This is true of 
all society that comes under our personal observation. 
But we have lately learned that in the underworld of 
our great cities there are hundreds of cases of marriage 
between black men and white women. The colored 
man seems to regard such a union as a step upward; but 
a colored woman, when asked recently by a colored man 
why she did not call upon his white wife, replied, ‘‘Be- 
cause, if she had been a decent woman, she never would 
have married you.” It is claimed in New York there 
are 2,500 such cases. Women of this kind are found 
in Chinatown, in opium joints and in other resorts of 
doubtful repute. 

as 


No one is wise enough or has enough of the prophetic 
gift to foresee and foretell the course of social progress 
or to describe the methods and institutions which will 
bring equal rights and liberties with health and happi- 
ness to all classes. But this we can say with certainty. 
The selfishness of the rich and the poor alike will defeat 
itself. Whatever is done for personal gain or to gratify 
selfish ambitions or to get the advantage of other classes 
of individuals will fail. That will succeed which is done 
whether by capitalist or laborer for the common good. 
Specific plans serve only a temporary purpose, and 
whoever stakes his happiness upon them will surely be 
disappointed. There is no cure-all for human woes, and 
no short cut can be taken into a state of industrial 
well-being. But, in spite of the proverb concerning good 
intentions, it is safe to trust them when they are made 
the guides of action for the benefit of other men. 
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THE Pacific Unitarian for May had but a short journey 
to make from the printing press to our editorial rooms. 
The editor of the paper gives hearty thanks to the Geo. 
H. Ellis Co. for its ‘‘generous service’? in printing 
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the May number. The copy was furnished by the 
editors in San Francisco, and the illustrations of the 
earthquake were taken from the Chistian Register. 
Great praise is also given to Dr. S. A. Eliot for his prompt 
call for funds, and the generous response which made it 
possible to care for the needy and to repair the shaken 
churches. The editor says, ‘‘It will be a long time 
before we shall hear again the familiar question, ‘What 
is the American Unitarian Association for?’”’ 


Peace and War. 


There never was a time, and probably there never will 
be, when any considerable number of human beings will 
live together without conflict of opinions, tastes, desires, 
and plans for private and public welfare. The interests 
of the most amiable and virtuous people often conflict, 
and all thinkers who are original must set forth opinions 
which cannot be fitted into the scheme of things without 
effort. Nothing could be more tame and dull than a 
community in which all men and women thought alike 
on all subjects. Happily, no such community ever 
existed. Even that Master of men to whom it was said 
the secrets of all hearts were revealed could not choose 
twelve men who would agree with each other, or would 
all be loyal to the high ideals which he committed to 
them for their guidance and instruction, and the salva- 
tion of the world. 

The efforts of those who love their fellow-men should 
be directed, not toward uniformity of beliefs or unanim- 
ity of purpose, nor even toward a reduction of the antag- 
onisms through which earnest persons manifest their 
power and increase it. The one desirable and attain- 
able thing is to extract from the conflict every trace of 
malice, evil thinking, wrath, and the bitterness of spirit 
which are generated by selfish ambitions and revenge- 
ful desires. In Church and State, in society and in busi- 
ness peaceful warfare is not only possible, but desirable. 
We need to coin a new word for a state of war in which 
everything unholy is omitted and everything manly 
and stimulating to virtue is included. When they are 
not accompanied by acrimony, the contests between Cal- 
vinist and Arminian, Ritualist and Quaker, Catholic 
and Protestant, capitalist and laborer, masters of indus- 
try and the general public; together with national rival- 
ries and competitions, are wholesome, stimulating, en- 
lightening, and civilizing. 

One great advantage following the uses of steam and 
electricity is the opening of the whole world to clashing 
ideas. In the whirl of events and the conflicts of thought 
the sharp edges of bigotry and superstition are worn 
away. ‘Truths that are good for common use are pol- 
ished and prepared for circulation. Every war that is 
not absolutely wicked on both sides contains elements 
and has awakened sentiments which are valuable and 
helpful. But all the noble sentiments and attractive 
forms of heroic manhood which are generated and re- 
vealed in warfare of the most exalted kind are exactly 
those which are most needed for the peaceful develop- 
ment of civilization. 

Suppose now that the nations of Europe, England, 
France, Germany, Spain, Portugal, and Italy, who are 
now concerned with the opening of Africa, should agree 
with one another to suppress all violence, all robbery 
of the natives, all encroachments upon the natural rights 
of the African races, and should then set up some high 
standards of action for the improvement of the physical 
and moral conditions of these native races, and appeal 
to energetic youth to engage in rivalry for the welfare 
of this unhappy continent. What heroism would be 
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possible, what exploits in exploration and sanitation, in 
the suppression of the slave trade, the invention of ways 
and means by which the tribes of Africa, who have for 
ten thousand years been the prey of the spoiler, should 
come at last into peaceful possession of the black man’s 
country ! 

In our own country, which is as yet not half developed, 
and which has gained its present wealth and prosperity 
by the sacrifice of more wealth than we have gained, the 
opportunities for enterprise and adventure are bound- 
less. The amount of money made by the great engineers 
and inventors is never mentioned when their title to 
fame is discussed. ‘There are things to be done for the 
benefit of all the people as notable as any of the appli- 
cations of steam and electricity. To make our forests, 
our mines, our mountain streams, and our deserts serve 
their highest uses will suggest, when the thoughts of the 
people are turned that way, enterprises in which fame 
and a sufficient fortune will reward the soldiers of peace. 
When public service is made inviting to the best men 
and women, the education of children, the regulation 
of the economics of great cities, the rescue of the poor 
from their poverty and the vicious from their tempta- 
tions, will give to the noblest minds and the most eager 
ambition worthy work to do with great rewards to fol- 
low. We have made great cities and have crowded into 
them many unhappy people. A task now worthy of 
any man, any commonwealth, or any nation is to produce 
a great city that shall be clean and handsome, whole- 
some to live in, and the natural abode of healthy and 
happy workers. That vision, written down many ages 
ago, of the city of God descending from heaven to be 
established upon the earth was not a mere iridescent 
dream: it suggests now a possiblity within the reach of 
this generation, for only in peaceful conflict with evil 
and shameful things can the energies and resources that 
now go to waste in war be put to their highest uses. 


Morningside. 


A theme is never so hackneyed but some precious 
ore may be extracted from it, like small particles of the 
shining metal from the tailings and refuse heaps of a gold 
mine. We would not speak of early rising as a virtue. 
Like correct spelling it has no moral quality, although 
most people are rather ashamed of their over-indulgence 
in slumber, and try to find proper excuses for the habit. 
A certain number of evening hours added to the length 
of the daylight hours has been an infinite gain to the race. 
But it is a question whether the inordinate lengthening of 
these hours has not been a distinct loss to civilized man 
both physically and mentally. 

Fashion, extravagance, luxury, crime, vice, folly, 
dissipation, have all trenched upon the remnants of dark- 
ness nature designed for sleep and rest, thus almost 
eliminating the beautiful hours before ten or twelve 
from the day’s record. Were it not for the laboring 
classes who must get abroad in the lovely crepuscular 
time, dim and sweet and fresh before the coming of the 
sun, what our grandfathers called early rising would be 
almost unknown. ‘The farmer in his busy season, the 
marketman, the drover, the teamster, the woodman, 
are the fortunate ones who breathe the exquisite freshness 
of the early summer morning, the sacred stillness and 
mystery that broods over field and forest, the flowers 
that breathe out fragrance with the dew on them, and 
the birds that warble in the first concert of the day. 
But, aside from these, who may or may not have anointed 
eyes and appreciative souls, there are certain happy beings 
with whom we always associate the young morning hours. 
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They are kin to misty vapors, shot through with dawn 
light to tremulous leaf shadows, and the waking hour of 
woodland creatures. They are the poets and artists 
and naturalists we love. Who can believe that Chaucer 
was a late sleeper, that he lay snoring in bed when the 
bloom was on the blackthorn, the hedges white with 
‘‘may,’’ the meadows richly pied with cowslips? No, 
he was certainly abroad with the muse in those beloved 
hours, and had his feet stained with the soil of many an 
enchanting valley and forest. Burns, too, is a soul 
matutinal and dewy in inspiration. If now and then he 
slept late to work off the effects of a drinking bout or 
revel, the real man in singing robes was in the ploughing 
as the sun peeped over the shoulders of a hill, and the 
ever crimson-tipped daisy stood blooming in the path of 
his share. Youthfulness of feeling, the full flood of en- 
chantment, comes to these choice natures before the sun 
has reached meridian. The misty, tender, tremulous 
beginning of light, the happy awakening from sleep out 
of good dreams and fair visions, has a heavenly charm, 
a beauty young, childlike, simple, and true. 

Our favorite writers must have this touch of something 
that smells of fragrant fields, of thyme and mint and the 
wild rose and meadow sweet. We cannot picture the 
sincere lovers of God’s good outdoors, Thoreau, John 
Burroughs, Maurice de Guérin, Richard Jefferies, and the 
others, lingering late in bed on a fair morning. No, they 
must be abroad before the sun to see what old Lady Nature 
is about, to spy on her secrets, to catch her at her task 
and her pleasures. They know, we are sure, the joys of 
the morningside. Their spirits have drunk the not 
heady but delicious nectar of the sacred time, when they 
are alone with the one they love, and the foolish mul- 
titudes are still under coverlids. 

All good things have their morningside. Simple souls 
see a rosy dawn light on life even when they are old. 
Grief and pain and disappointment cannot wholly wear 
it off their mountain tops, those delectable mountains 
that are never quite hidden by the black fogs and me- 
phitic vapors of experience. There are old saints who 
have the morning peace of God upon their faces, who 
have not travelled so far inland as to close their ears to 
the murmurs of the early fountains. The morningside 
is, after all, a spring in the soul. If condemned to live 
in barren wastes, it creates for itself gardens and lawns 
well watered by the river of God. It is a simplicity and 
purity of faith forever uncorrupted. It is not of any 
time, of any age. 

These spirits of the morning can be traced all down 
the centuries in songs and psalms, in prayer and adoration, 
that lift the soul out of the slough of hopelessness and 
despair. The blithe singers, the gentle singers, the pure- 
hearted prophets of righteousness, have had their faces 
smitten by the morning ray. How it shines out in Isaiah 
in the beautiful, trusting Psalms, in profoundly religious 
sentences, in thought-laden words, full of divine sub- 
mission and patience! All these are the host that look 
up to catch the first beams of the rising sun, and who form 
a great spiritual chorus of worship and acclaim. ‘There 
are always some of these lucid and harmoniously strung 
souls in the world, but it is for the happiness and the hope 
of humanity that they should increase and multiply. 
For many years we have heard the croakings of the ravens 
of despair, death, and eternal night. Only the influence of 
the morning song birds can counteract the effect of these 
predicters of evil. We must be touched by a new breath 
of courage brought by the new day. Faith from earliest 
times has lain eastward. Let us watch for the beam that 
shines unto the west circling the globe. Jesus was the 
morning sun of righteousness whose tender light fell over 
a world, traditional, hide-bound, already old and gray 
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with sacerdotal bigotry and formalism. The words of 
new and vivid interpretation that flowed from that deep 
and affectionate heart, that nature divinely fresh and 
unconventional, set living springs flowing in the deserts 
of theology. The dry bones felt their power and stirred 
into life. Such a morning of renewal must come to old 
faiths now: old creeds must be overgrown by fresh flowers 
of interpretation whose seeds are brought on the morning 
wind of the spirit. Already there are premonitions that 
a new-born day of faith is at hand when the dead will 
arise in the valley of Armageddon. 


To the Country. 


During the last ten years only one city in the United 
States succeeded in holding its previous ratio of growth. 
All but New York City grew more slowly than they did 
during the previous decade. Not over one-fourth of the 
increase of population is now gathering into congested 
cities, and this in spite of the fact that we are having 
nearly one million of immigrants from Europe every 
year. ‘This means that suburbanism is steadily growing, 
and that our cities are destined to spread out vastly 
beyond present limits, to enclose large areas of country 
life,—even the trees and the brooks. The larger part of 
the population which is now herded will be spread abroad 
over the country. At present the movement affects 
more largely the well-to-do classes, while labor will be 
more slow to follow. This must be so, because the latter 
have lost their homing instinct, and are more controlled 
by the propensity for herding. We have beside to reckon 
with the fact that rapid transit is not yet provided for all 
the population of our larger cities. 

The movement will be none the less healthy for first 
sending out wealth and cultivated taste. The city owes 
this to the country. Having had the sole control of 
steam power for the last seventy-five years, the town had 
every advantage over the farmer with his horse-power 
and hand-power. Laborers have been compelled to 
cluster in great factories, while merchants and bankers 
were drawn into close association. With the advent of 
electricity we have a distributing rather than a concen- 
tring power. Agriculture has now all the advantages 
possessed by manufacturing and commerce. In Ger- 
many and France electrical plants have, for some time, 
been sending power out upon the farms and into scattered 
homes, to do the manufacturing which has heretofore 
been done at the factory alone. In our Western States 
the trolley plants are now offering for sale superfluous 
power to do farmwork and housework, beside furnishing 
light and heat. This sort of light has only begun. Itis 
sure to increase, until all social life and industrial life are 
reorganized. Take into account the trolley and the rural 
telephone, with their relations to intellectual and moral 
progress. Then measure the influence of rural free mail 
delivery, in equalizing the opportunities and advantages 
of all the people, and we shall see more clearly what is 
going on. Farmers’ clubs stand as high as commercial 
clubs, and exercise a wider influence. The merchant 
finds it possible to live on his farm, twenty miles out of 
the reach of noise and the throbbing of trade, still by 
telephone keeping in as close association with his business - 
as if he were in his counting-room. 

This movement countryward changes not only our 
material, but our social and moral surroundings. In the 
city it is a struggle with the saloon and municipal cor- 
ruption: in the country it is a contest between the sur- 
vival of the beautiful and the useful as against insect 
pests, noxious weeds, and fungoid diseases. It is a 
question whether we shall surround ourselves with the 
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things that express love, honor, and peace, or shall 
submit to the malign and the ugly. Country religion is 
to destroy weeds, and not let them sow their seeds over a 
neighbor’s property; not to find pleasure in the shooting 
of harmless creatures; to increase the value of the land 
which we cultivate; to make our surroundings express 
our noblest personality, and suggest the beautiful to the 
passer-by. In other words, to let the divine speak through 
our handwork as the honest preacher lets it speak through 
his tongue. Huxley says that no educational system 
can have any claim to permanence, unless it recognizes 
the truth that education has two great ends, to which 
everything else must be subordinate, one of these being 
to increase knowledge and the other to develop the love 
of right and the hatred of wrong. 

“There is no sight in the world more revolting than 
that of men sunk in ignorance of everything but what 
other men have written, with the sense of beauty so keen 
and the power of expression so cultivated that their 
sensual caterwauling may almost be mistaken for the 
music of the spheres.’”’ In other words, what we want in 
the country, to accompany the new tide of population, is 
not mere book knowledge or mere refinement, but a 
practical religion which runs at the colter of the plough,— 
a religion that sows love with every handful of wheat, and 
does much of its praying with the spraying of orchards. 


Current Topics. 


A WIDE-SPREAD agitation has been aroused by the 
President’s message on the conditions in the stock-yards 
of Chicago. At the hearings before the House Committee 
on Agriculture last week, Messrs. Neill and Reynolds, 
tipon whose joint report the President’s message was 
based, were subjected to a rigid examination, with an 
apparent view to discrediting their disclosures. What is 
known as the ‘‘Beef Trust”’ replied in vigorous language 
to Mr. Roosevelt’s argument for the establishment of a 
rigid system of federal inspection of meats, and denied 
in explicit terms the accuracy of the charges that had been 
made against the methods in vogue at the stock-yards. 
The attitude of some of the members of the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture indicates a feeling in the lower House 
of Congress that the charges against the packers were too 
sweeping, and that the legitimate interests of packers and 
stock-raisers were unnecessarily damaged by precipitate 


action. 
m4 


THE effect of the President’s message upon the business 
of the packers and stock-raisers alike was pointed out on 
last Saturday, when representatives of the cattlemen 
appeared before the House Committee on Agriculture. 
These witnesses appealed to the committee to take action 
quickly in order to put an end to the present agitation, 
which, they asserted, was hurting their own interests as 
well as those of the packers. In the course of the testi- 
mony before the committee it was shown that the export 
business in American meats had already. been reduced 
in some instances as much as 50 per cent.; that the dis- 
closures made by Messrs. Neill and Reynolds are being 
used to excellent advantage by foreign rivals of the 
American producers; and that a continuance of the present 
situation would result in the practical elimination of 
American meats from foreign markets. 
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THE dedication of a new Christian Science temple 
in Boston at the beginning of the week was made the 
occasion of a remarkable demonstration of the numerical 
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strength and the religious zeal of the cult founded and 
developed by Mrs. Mary Baker G. Eddy. It was esti- 
mated that more than 40,000 Christian Scientists, repre- 
senting every State in the Union and many foreign coun- 
tries, gathered in Boston to assist at the dedication and to 
hear the promised message from Mrs. Eddy. From mid- 
night on Saturday until the noon of Sunday a line of 
many thousands of devotees awaited admission to one of 
the six services in the new temple. The message in itself 
did not contain any new revelation, but conveyed Mrs. 
Eddy’s thanks for the ‘‘magnificent temple’? which the 
followers of Christian Science had ‘ ‘dexterously and wisely 
provided for the Mother Church of Christ, Scientist.” 


ae 


DeEmocraTIc State conventions in the past two weeks 
have demonstrated in convincing fashion the influence of 
William J. Bryan in the councils of the party and have 
served as the basis for predictions that undoubtedly Mr. 
Bryan will be the Democratic nominee for the Presidency 
in 1908. So far the Democrats of Arkansas, Missouri, 
Iowa, Indiana, Ohio, and South Dakota have declared 
themselves in emphatic terms for Mr. Bryan’s leadership, 
and it is confidently expected that a similar action will 
be taken by at least four-fifths of the Democratic State 
conventions yet to be held West and South. A notable 
recruit to the ranks of Mr. Bryan’s supporters is Henry 
Watterson, the famous Kentucky editor, who recently 
declared that Bryan’s nomination is inevitable. Gov. 
Folk of Missouri, who. has been regarded as a potential 
candidate for the Presidency, has lent his support un- 
reservedly to Mr. Bryan’s cause by accepting the position 
of chairman of the committee which is arranging a re- 
ception for Mr. Bryan in New York after his return from 
abroad. 

& 


Gov. GuiLp of Massachusetts has attracted the at- 
tention of thoughtful men and women throughout the 
country by his refusal to commute the death sentence of 
Charles L. Tucker, the slayer of a girl, in whose behalf 
a spirited agitation has been conducted. In response 
to an insistent demand fora hearing, Gov. Guild, five days 
before the date set for the execution of the murderer, 
received the young man’s lawyers, who presented an 
argument in support of their plea for a commutation of 
the sentence and also placed before the governor a pe- 
tition in behalf of their contention, bearing more than 
100,000 signatures. After a thorough consideration of 
the case Mr. Guild announced his refusal to interfere 
with the execution of the court’s decree, holding that 
Tucker had been legally convicted, and that the carrying 
out of the death penalty was necessary for the protection 
of womanhood and the maintenance of law and order in 
Massachusetts. This view of the case was indorsed by 
President Roosevelt, who, in a telegram to Gov. Guild 
at the beginning of the week, announced his rejection of 
a petition for a federal intervention in behalf of Tucker, 
and added, ‘‘It seems particularly a case in which there 
should be no interference with the carrying out of the 


sentence.’’ 
wt 


Twat the French Catholic hierarchy has abandoned, 
for the present, its attitude of active opposition to the 
application of the plan for a complete separation of Church 
and State in France is inferred from the holding of a 
recent secret meeting by the French bishops. Although 
the decision reached at the meeting was not given out for 
publication, the impression was allowed to go abroad that 
the prelates had realized the futility of continuing their 
attempt to set the decrees of the republic at naught and 
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had made up their minds to reconcile themselves to the 
existing situation. This interpretation of the action of 
the Church in France is accepted, however, with reserve. 


ad 


IMPORTANT developments in the affairs of South- 
eastern Europe are foreshadowed by the rupture between 
Roumania and Greece, which was conipleted at the end 
of last week by the withdrawal of the Greek diplomatic 
and consular representatives from Roumania, an action 
which implied a similar step by Roumania with regard to 
Greece. The rupture put an end to an alliance which 
was negotiated in Athens and Bucharest two years ago, 
and was intended to act as a check upon the designs with 
which Bulgaria was credited in Macedonia. Curiously 
enough the alliance fell to pieces on the very issue which 
it was intended to regulate. Roumania found the situa- 
tion impossible when a Greek band killed sixty persons 
of Roumanian race in Macedonia. Then followed the 
expulsion of Greek professional men by the authorities 
at Bucharest, which proceeding evoked retaliatory 
measures at Athens. In the mean while, Roumania is 
believed to have entered into negotiations for an alliance, 
affecting the Macedonian questian and other international 
Balkan issues, with Bulgaria. 


a 


It is regarded as a certainty that the czar will seek to 
conciliate the lower house of parliament by sacrificing 
the hated Goremkin ministry and appointing a premier 
who will be more in accord with the views of the Douma 
on the administrative problems that confront the govern- 
ment as the issue of first importance. Ever since his 
assumption of office M. Goremkin has shown a firm de- 
termination to resist to the utmost the demands of the 
Douma for the suspension of executions and for a modi- 
fication of the régime of suppression. The Douma, 
through both conservative and radical factions, has 
indicated its conviction that a harmonious relation be- 
tween the czar and Parliament is impossible so long as the 
government continues to pursue a reactionary policy. 
It is probably a question of the near future when the czar 
will concede the immediate wishes of parliament by 
dismissing Goremkin. 


Brevities. 


Where is there a picture or statue of Jesus which ade- 
quately suggests either a divine being or a perfect man? 


The rapid increase in the number of adherents to any 
new catise proves nothing. Errors run fast, but not far. 


There are subtle undercurrents of thought running 
through every mind. They often influence action when 
they do not affect conscious decisions of the will. 


The automobile has come to stay. In some way all 
the arrangements of society must be adapted to the 
emancipation of the horse and the free use of the engine. 


The people who go to church on Sunday mornings 
and on stormy days commonly do the work and pay 
the bills and fill the contribution boxes for worthy 
objects. 


There is a large and inereasing society of cultivated 
men and women scattered throughout all the towns and 
cities of the United States who neither read ‘‘society 
notes” nor contribute to them. 
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Russians of many kinds, both those that are highly 
educated. and those who are not, show, in favorable 
circumstances, some of the better qualities which go to 
the making of a noble civilization. 


Just as much money is to be made on the farm now 
as at any time since the white man came to this country, 
but farmers are not now willing to accept the rewards of 
labor that were satisfactory to their grandfathers. 


It is easy to contemplate human suffering at a distance 
without much disturbance, but even to see a half dozen 
young fellows handcuffed to each other in a chain gang 
makes the world seem dark. One is ashamed to be happy 
in the presence of such degradation. 


With the vast increase of energy in the business world, 
whether in manufacture, transportation, or commerce, 
it is inevitable that evil shall increase immensely; but 
it is just as inevitable that, out of the mighty impulse 
given to human activity, there will come good in much 
greater measure than the increase of evil. 


In that awful underworld which exists in every city many 
men and women go willingly to destruction. But worse 
than the fate which overtakes them is the evil fortune of 
those who are made the unwilling victims of those who 
pander to vice. Society ought to protect every girl from 
the depredation of those who are always lying in wait to 
kidnap the unwary. 


Lessons of Humanity. 


BY KATE RESTIEAUX. 


At a public school memorial service I was impressed 
in a way that seems worth recording. It was a simple 
service on what in my youth was called ‘‘Decoration 
Day.’ The children were gathered in the large hall 
about the open piano and with them the whole corps of 
teachers. ‘The programme was varied, music and reci- 
tation alternating, and all remarkably well done. But, 
as I listened to stories of battles fought and. patriots 
slain, I asked this question, ‘ ‘How long shall our children 
be taught to glory in such things?” A tiny, golden- 
haired girl recited, with blazing eyes and quivering voice, 
a tale of bloodshed and cruelty that would have done 
credit to the yellowest of ‘‘yellow journals.” I wonder 
if I am alone in dreaming of a day when children shall 
be taught to feel only horror of such scenes. 

If the little ones, with their tender hearts and eager 
desire to learn of pity, gentleness, and humanity, must 
recite verses for Memorial Day, why not write some new 
ones, that shall applaud the hero while condemning the 
practice of war? We place flowers on the graves of those 
who die from natural causes, but we no longer deem it wise 
to dwell upon the horror of the disease which carried 
them away. Is it considered necessary to describe at 
length the hissing shell and quivering wound, the life- 
less forms and limbless bodies, that the sacrifice may be 
truly appreciated? Is there any virtue in dwelling on 
such grewsome details? Was there a maimed and suf- 
fering Northern soldier who would not have come off 
scot free had he succeeded in maiming a brother of the 
South sufficiently to secure his own salvation? How 
would it do, on Memorial Day, to take each child by the 
hand, and, over a soldier’s grave, teach him that the 
man died because of a practice which coming genera- 
tions are bound to condemn. 

There never yet was a war that might not have been 
averted by patience and perseverance. Take the case 
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of North and South, for instance. Such men as Garrison, 
Whittier, and others helped to precipitate that war be- 
cause their great hearts could not bear to know of the 
suffering and injustice going on in the South. Yet I 
doubt if there was one of the Abolition party who would 
not have stayed his hand, could he have foreseen the 
slaughter to follow. 

Perhaps patience and wiser legislation might have pre- 
vented that wicked strife of brother against brother by 
which the flower of American manhood was decimated 
and America suffered the loss of its best and bravest. 
Well is it that the sisters and brothers of those men 
were left, and their blood is still our nation’s stay! 

How many of us stop to think that God, through 
nature, has expressed himself so that we may learn of his 
way? It has been named as ‘ ‘evolution,’ a gradual proc- 
ess, and not to be lightly set aside for man’s whim. Do 
we stop to think that this universally conceded law of 
evolution makes faith, hope, and patience the cardinal 
virtues? It is a fact that man cannot stem the tide. 
Evolution makes it plain that, when, as a people, we rec- 
ognize an evil, it may be far too late to stop that partic- 
ular vice. Very likely it is fully developed, and, speak- 
ing from the evolutionary standpoint, its seeds may have 
been sown hundreds of years ago. 

We see almost nothing but results, the fruit of the sin 
or toil of others. What if some one were to tell us that 
the multi-millionaire, with the whole financial curse of 
our present day, is the result of the seed sown when our 
dear old Pilgrim Fathers toiled and gripped with the cold 
and storms of bleak New England to the almost utter 
neglect of spiritual things. They believed themselves 
Christians; but how little of mercy did those old Puritans 
show to the Quakers, and how cruel they were to the 
poor, afflicted souls accused of witchcraft! 
of the seed sown then is reaped a few hundred years later, 
when their descendants amass millions and turn a deaf 
ear to the cry of labor. 

The negro represented labor oppressed. The war 
freed the black man; but the spirit that held him in bond- 
age is still active, and must burst out in some other way. 
There’s a good old-fashioned saying that two wrongs 
cannot make a right. Cruelty may take on one form 
or another, but it is cruelty just the same. 

So Lask, when, in keeping Memorial Day or commemo- 
rating the Declaration of Independence, we leave the 
minds of our boys and girls in a comfortable attitude 
toward war, so much so that they even purchase fire- 
arms, and, to keep in mind the slaughter of the past, amuse 
themselves by burning, shooting, and otherwise maim- 
ing their own persons and others, are we not committing 
a great crime for which future generations must answer ? 
This ‘‘Young America” should be taught humanity above 
all things. ‘‘We are a proud nation, and justly,” says 
Prof. Woodberry. If so, how long can it be said? 

According to the theory or fact of evolution, we sow 
for others and reap what others have sown. That is 
true, yet much depends upon the spiritual condition 
or mental attitude of a nation as to how it receives its 
legacies from the past; and the mental attitude is much 
enhanced or modified by our attention or inattention to 
the voices of our great leaders, the seers and prophets, 
without which no people can long survive. 

I believe that the hope of the future lies with the chil- 
dren. Their hearts are tender. My little boy’s eyes will 
fill and his breast will heave at my tale of the poor wood- 
chuck who was smothered in his house beneath the 
ground. Yet I have no doubt that children who are just 
as tender-hearted can be taught to kill and mutilate the 
small creatures if their fathers do it and it is generally 
upheld. 


The fruit. 
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Our present state of civilization should precipitate 
a time when the use of firearms will be considered as 
disgusting and degrading. Of what avail are they but 
to cause pain or death to something, be it man or beast? 
I believe the children can be taught to be just as patriotic 
if the whole subject is held up in a different light. 

War, with its attendant trappings of music and uni- 
form, should be painted as a thing of horror. We can 
bring it home to each boy and girl that the soldier may 
be his father or hers, that the parent in whose love they 
rest may be to-morrow the hero, lying torn and bleeding 
on the battle-field, then see if they will glory in war or 
countenance it. I am sure that the quiescent attitude 
toward war and its doings does not make for patriotism. 
I well remember the story of ‘‘John Burns of Gettys- 
burg,” the man who cared little for aught save his home, 
his family, and the ways of peaceful, rural life; but 
hark ye! 


“He was the fellow who won renown, 
The only man who didn’t back down 
When the rebels rode through his native town; 
But held his own in the fight next day, 
When all his townfolk ran away.” 


And, the battle over, 


“We shouldered his rifle, unbent his brows, 
And then ‘went back to his bees and his cows.’’ 


Men of peace are said to fight better than trained sol- 
diers, and the reason is obvious. I have always refused 
to listen to a description of the Passion Play. And I now 
know why. It is because I hold that the sin and shame of 
humanity that resulted in the crucifixion is the same 
yesterday, to-day, and may be forever, unless we refuse 
to dwell longer on such atrocities, and force the sensation- 
lovers to turn their eyes another way. 

From first to last the whole spirit is wrong! I know 
that men in high places uphold these things: they even 
go hunting and kill and mutilate for the pleasure of the 
act, and the voices of the immortals, as Ruskin and Tol- 
stoy, are lost in the roar of their firearms. But, in truth, 
the future of this nation rests with those who finally 
shall decide whether, from example and precept, lessons 
of humanity or cruelty shall at length be learned. 

BEVERLY, Mass. 


Looking Above Self. 


There are some people whose friends are always inter- 
esting. You wonder as you hear them talk how it is that 
they have been so fortunate. Nelson’s sailors are always 
splendid fellows, no matter with what crew he sails. 
Brutus at the close of life can say, ‘‘My heart doth joy 
that yet in all my life I found no friend but he was true 
to me.” 

And we all know men and women with the same genius 
for friendship, the same admiration of their friends. If 
we look a little further, we shall find that these friends 
are the same sort of people, rich and poor, wise and fool- 
ish, with whom we live. It is the claims which they 
make on their friends, the hope and faith which they 
cherish, by which those with whom they have to do are 
uplifted and made worthier and more interesting. They 
are not thinking themselves superior to others: they are 
following an ideal and expecting and believing that others 
will follow it too. 

The force of our life, whether for ourselves or in its 
influence upon others, depends on our looking up to 
something above ourselves, depends on our faith in a 
divine beauty and goodness which constrains and com- 
mands us, but which we do not wholly understand. It 
may mean disappointment, it must mean a frequent 
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sense of shame and unworthiness; but it is a claim upon 
us to continual effort, it encourages us to noble striving, 
it fills us with infinite hope.—Henry Gow. 


For the Christian Register. 


A Hymn of the Twentieth Century. 


BY FRANCES WHITMARSH WILE. 


Eternal Cause and Living Will, 
The God of atom and of star, 
With whom is neither near nor far, 
Whose presence doth creation fill,— 
The breath I have is drawn through thee; 
Thine are the life, the soul, of me. 


Unfailing Order, Living mind,— 
Thy ways revealed by opening flow’r, 
And worlds revolving to their hour,— 
We seek thee, but we cannot find 
Ancient of Days, unknown and known, 
Through boundless time thou mov’st, alone. 


Thou who as Living Right dost reign, 
With whom the just, the true, prevails, 
By faith believed when vision fails, 

Confused by awful dooms of pain,— 
Still voice that speakest in the heart, 
Wherever ‘“‘Ought” is felt, thou art. 


Thou who dost note the sparrow’s fall, 
Vast Sea of Love whose billows roll 
Into the inlet of the soul, 

Spirit named Father by us all,— 

When most we feel our brotherhood, 
Then best we know thee, only Good. 


O Lord divine of Life and Light, 

The summer seas, the starlit skies, 

And June-time fields, and loved one’s eyes, 
Are but thy garments of delight! 

Immortal Gladness, we must be, 

Living or dying, one with thee. 


Welcome to the Mohonk Conference. - 


BY ALBERT K. SMILEY. 


I do not need to tell you that I am very glad to give 
you a hearty welcome this morning. I have often said 
that nothing gives me greater pleasure than to see such 
a company as this gathered in the interest of a great 
cause. We have prided ourselves in the past that we 
have had remarkable meetings, but I think I am safe in 
saying that we have never had a more distinguished 
gathering than this. 

It is no easy matter for so many prominent men to 
leave their work, and the fact that they attend this 
conference is evidence that they consider the question 
we are to discuss of the utmost importance. 

We are to discuss this year some very important 
matters. I shall make little reference to them, but they 
deserve a word. The business men of the country have 
been doing a great work, of which you will hear to-morrow 
evening when they have a session to themselves. I regard 
it as most encouraging that more than one hundred 
and twenty business organizations,—not small organiza- 
tions, but very prominent ones,—representing almost 
every large city in this country and in Canada, have 
joined with us in promoting international arbitration, 
and that fifty of them have appointed delegates to this 
meeting. It shows that our work is regarded as practical. 
Then the colleges of the country have responded nobly 
to an appeal since our last meeting, and you will hear of 
their action Friday. We are also to discuss this evening 
the Pan-American Conference, the third meeting of which 
is soon to be held,—a most important gathering. And 
perhaps our most important topic is the coming Hague 
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Conference, of which we are to have a full discussion to- 
morrow morning. 

The arbitration movement is gaining ground, and I 
believe we can do much this year to promote it. I regard 
it as very important that we should confine ourselves to 
the subject in hand. 

From the very beginning we have advocated the same 
principles. Our earliest demand was for an international 
court. At our first meeting, four years before the czar’s 
rescript, Edward Everett Hale, that great supporter of all 
good movements, who is with us to-day, said :— 

‘‘And so I want to urge, first, last, and always, a per- 
manent tribunal. You really do not advance much 
until you can get the governments of the world to see 
that it is better to appoint one permanent tribunal than 
to make a new tribunal for each particular case.” 

The platform of the second conference, in 1896, contains 
this -—— 

“It is time for the substitution of law for war in the 
settlement of controversies between nations. Such a 
substitution requires a permanent tribunal to which all 
nations may appeal. Its personnel may change, but its 
judicial life should be continuous.”’ 

In the platform of the third conference, in 1897, we 
find :— 

‘“We look forward hopefully to the creation in some 
form of an international court, always open for the settle- 
ment of differences which diplomacy may fail to adjust, 
to which any nation may resort.” 

The fourth conference in 1898 inserted these words :-— 

‘‘The conference urges that, when the proper time shall 
come, the government of the United States should ask 
for a conference with other nations of the civilized world, 
for the purpose of considering the establishment of an 
international court and an agreement upon certain rules 
by which it may be governed.” 

And the fifth conference, which met while The Hague 
Conference was in session, declared :— 

‘We urge the immediate establishment of a Permanent 
International Court.” 

I have no time to go into succeeding platforms, but 
you will see that for five years before The Hague Con- 
ference we advocated an international court. Since that 
time we have been advocating agreements between the 
nations to bring The Hague Court into general use, and 
for the last two meetings we have been urging the con- 
sideration of plans for an international congress. We 
have always found these and related que%tions broad 
enough to command all our attention, and I think we 
shall accomplish most by holding ourselves within their 
limits. We have not only advocated these things, but 
we have worked to get others to advocate them. We 
maintain a permanent office here at Mohonk and carry 
on an extensive correspondence throughout the year. 
We have interested the business organizations, the col- 
leges, and many societies in promoting the work. I 
think we should continue to do this more and more. 
Educate the public. That is what will promote the cause 
most of all. 

I believe we are making good progress. I hardly dare 
to hope that war will ever be wholly abolished, and I 
think that a small army will probably always be required 
to do police duty and repress mob violence. But I do 
most firmly believe that international arbitration will 
become more and more developed until the great bulk of 
wars will be done away with. Plans have recently been 
accepted for the great Palace of Peace at The Hague, 
provided for the world by the munificent gift of Mr. 
Andrew Carnegie, and its erection will soon begin. I 
think some here will live to see The Hague Court,—not 
The Hague Court as at present organized, but a permanent 
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tribunal composed of the world’s most eminent jurists, 
drawing high salaries, sitting permanently at The Hague, 
and holding the most honorable office in the world. I 
think some of us will live to see such a court housed in 
this magnificent new palace and almost universally 
recognized as the proper arbiter of the world’s disputes; 
and I hope it will be supplemented by a great international 
legislative body meeting in the same building for the 
periodic discussion of the world’s needs. 

Now a word as to the part the United States can play 
in this movement. To-day the world is looking to us to 
promote the principles of arbitration. Our geographical 
situation removes us from the jealousies that handicap 
many European nations from taking the initiative. We 
are not held back by any possible foreign entanglements 
or fear of war. Only last year President Roosevelt, 
backed by unanimous public sentiment, accomplished 
the wonderful feat of calling- representatives of two 
warring nations from the opposite side of the globe, and, 
in the face of tremendous difficulties, bringing about 
between them an agreement which closed what we hope 
may be the last great war for many years. We desire 
a permanent international court and an international 
legislative body. What country is better fitted than this 
to urge upon the coming Hague Conference such measures 
as will bring about in due time what we wish? I hope our 
delegates to The Hague will take advanced ground in 
these most important matters. 


Opening Address of the Mohonk Conference. 


BY HON. JOHN W. FOSTER. 


We congratulate ourselves, on the assembling of the 
twelfth annual conference on International Arbitration 
to-day, with the reign of peace among all the nations of 
the earth. At some former meetings there have been in 
progress the Japanese-Chinese and the Spanish-American 
wats, the Philippine insurrection, the Boer war, the 
Boxer outbreak in China, the British expedition to Thibet, 
and the great Russo-Japanese war. ‘The temple of Janus 
now stands closed. Let us hope its votaries may have 
no occasion to open it in our day. 

The hopeful promise now is, not only that peace reigns, 
but that the nations are striving to preserve peace. The 
third meeting of the American States is about to occur 
at Rio de Janeiro to concert measures for greater harmony 
in their work of developing commerce, industry, intelli- 
gence, and justice. And it is proposed that this assembly 
in the Western hemisphere shall be followed soon by 
another conference of all the nations of the world at The 
Hague in the interest of peace and humanity. The 
gratifying feature of this second conference in Europe 
is that it is responded to with alacrity by all the govern- 
ments, in striking contrast with the hesitation and 
jealousy which marked the first convocation. Another 
interesting feature is that, while twenty-six governments 
were represented in the Conference of 1899, forty-seven 
have been invited to participate in the second Peace 
Conference, including all the American States and 
Ethiopia. It will be the first time in the history of the 
human race when all the independent nations have come 
together to confer on their mutual interests. Verily the 
world is moving on toward the era of peace and good 
will among men. 

With this inspiring picture before us, I regret to have 
to direct your attention to another phase of the coming 
World’s Congress which is not so encouraging. The 
main object of the first Hague Conference was expressly 
set forth in the programme to the limitations of the ar- 
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maments of the nations. Of late the Emperor of Russia 
has been the subject of severe criticism and even of male- 
diction. Iam pleased to say that too much praise cannot 
be bestowed upon his rescript convoking the conference 
of 1899. No more forcible statement has ever been pub- 
lished of the economic evils of war and of the unwisdom 
and hurtful effects of the maintenance of the vast armies 
and navies of the great powers of Europe. I have no 
doubt that the czar at that time sincerely desired that a 
limitation might be placed upon these extravagant and 
dangerous expenditures, but the conference did not have 
courage or the will to meet this mighty issue. We have 
the authority of one of the prominent members of that 
body, Baron d’Estournelles de Constant, for the state- 
ment- made recently in the French Senate, that the 
conference in ‘‘its first purpose had failed. But all was 
not lost. From fear of offending public opinion, and 
lest it end in complete failure, the permanent arbitration 
court was created; and, in spite of the tacit dislike which 
at first crippled it, it has begun to live. On the initiative 
of President Roosevelt, The Hague Court, boycotted by 
Europe, was set on its feet and saved.” 

Happily the boycott of Europe did not extend to 
America; and M. de Constant justly gives the credit to 
President Roosevelt for having saved the conference 
from complete failure. However great may be the other 
services of our President to his country and mankind, I 
believe that history will record this act as his worthiest 
claim to lasting fame. 

The first call for the second Peace Conference was 
issued during the progress of the Russo-Japanese war by 
President Roosevelt, but after its close the Emperor of 
Russia asked and was accorded the privilege of sending 
out the formal convocation. The discouraging feature 
of it to which I have alluded is that in the programme of 
subjects to be considered the limitation of armaments 
has not been included. It was hardly to be expected 
that this measure would be suggested by the power 
whose armies so recently had been driven from the field 
and its navy annihilated. But it is of equal importance 
with the general acceptance of the principle of arbitration 
that some measure shall be adopted to put a stop to this 
ever-increasing competition of the great powers in the 
enlargement of their standing armies and navies. It isa 
mockery of sincerity and consistency to solemnly enter 
into treaty compacts for the settlement of international 
disputes by peaceful arbitration, while the high con- 
tracting parties continue to strain to the utmost their 
taxing capacity and their credit in preparations for war. 

I recognize that the limitation of armaments is en- 
compassed with many difficulties, but it is no more 
impossible of realization than a general arbitration treaty 
secured a few years ago. Nor are we without examples 
to show that it is possible of practical application. The 
two southernmost republics of this hemisphere for a genera- 
tion or more regarded each other as natural enemies, and 
they taxed their people to the stretch of endurance to 
keep their armies and navies on a war footing. But 
finally, realizing the folly and wickedness of such a policy: 
they recently entered into a treaty of amity and dis- 
armament, they have reduced their military forces to 
police necessities and sold their battleships and cruisers 
or converted them into merchant vessels. Thus Chile and 
Argentine guarantee each other’s peace and autonomy. 
At the close of the War of 1812 the United States and 
Great Britain agreed to a disarmament of their large naval 
establishments on the Great Lakes, where fierce conflicts 
had taken place. A treaty fixed the limit of their armed 
vessels on these extensive internal seas, and for nearly a 
century we and our Canadian neighbors have lived in 
peace, and the immense commercial shipping of those 
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waters has felt-no need of vessels or war to protect it. 
What the Argentine and Chilean republics and the two 
great Anglo-Saxon nations have done is feasible for all 
the nations soon to assemble at The Hague. 

The subject which Russia did not feel warranted in 
suggesting I feel confident will be inserted in the pro- 
gramme. In fact, it has already been anticipated by 
President Roosevelt, by the reference he made in his last 
annual message to ‘‘the limitation of the armed forces 
on land and sea and of military budgets” as one of the 
matters of business undisposed of in 1899 and desirable 
to be considered in the new conference. ‘The omission 
has also attracted the attention of the British government, 
and during the present month a resolution has been 
adopted by the House of Commons calling for the in- 
clusion of the question. 

I earnestly hope our government will follow up the 
indication made in the message of the President, and 
that its delegates to The Hague will take the lead in 
bringing about an agreement among the great powers 
for a limitation and, if possible, a reduction in armaments. 
But I do not lost sight of the fact that, even in our own 
country, the proposition does not meet with universal 
favor, that there is abroad in this land a characteristic 
spirit of militarism and a disposition to belittle the efforts 
of the friends of peace. So intelligent a person as he 
who now honors the post of Secretary of the Navy is 
reported as saying in a recent address that peace societies 
have never improved the conditions under which war is 
waged, and that the increased humanity of warfare has 
cone about through the efforts of warriors. He seems 
to have forgotten that Grotius, the author of ‘De Jure 
Belli et Pacis,”—a work which more than any other has 
reformed the excesses of war,—was a divine, a jurist, 
and the greatest modern apostle of peace. Also that, 
when it became necessary to frame a code for the govern- 
ment of the armies of the United States during the Civil 
War, which would respond to the highest humanitarian 
sentiments of the age, President Lincoln intrusted the 
task, not to a warrior, but to a college professor and a 
sociologist, Dr. Lieber. 

We have the following gloomy view of the state of the 
country from the veteran statesman and experienced 
chairman of the Senate Committee on Naval Affairs, 
uttered a few weeks ago, ‘‘The trouble is, Mr. President, 
that under the incitement that the military sentiment is 
constantly pushing us forward to, with every officer of 
the army and navy eager and anxious for a complication 
that will bring us into war, the public attention is drifting 
away from the tremendous problems that at home are 
clutching at the foundations of our entire social, business, 
and political fabric.’’ The War and Navy Departments 
are constantly appealing to Congress for increased ap- 
propriations to put them in proper condition for war. 
The lately retired commanding general of the army has 
announced in a public address that we must prepare 
ourselves for the next war, and a prominent admiral of 
the navy goes so far as to indicate the nation which is 
to be our next antagonist. 

Why this constant harping on the ‘‘next war’’ when 
there is no human probability of having one? If we 
attend to our own business and allow other nations to 
attend to theirs, there will be no occasion for armed 
conflicts on our parts. I do not believe in ‘‘the white 
man’s burden,”’ in the sense indicated by the jingo British 
poet, the author of the phrase. Our mission as a people, 
living in security on this continent, separated by wide 
oceans from any other great military power, is to maintain 
here a model republican government and democratic 
institution which shall stand as a beacon of hope for 
the oppressed of all countries, to develop our marvelous 
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resources, to encourage commerce, industries, and in- 
telligence, and, by our example, promote peace and 
justice among mankind. 

Since the War of 1812, for nearly a century we have 
been free from the aggressions of any power. Our two 
foreign wars in that period of time have been provoked 
by us with weak and almost defenseless nations, and 
might with honor to ourselves have been avoided. There 
never was less danger than to-day of the American Union 
being exposed to the unfriendly or hostile action of other 
nations. Why, then, should we enter into the competition 
of the great powers of Europe for standing armies and 
formidable navies? A century and a half ago, when all 
Europe was indulging in the Thirty Years’ War, Mon- 
tesquieu, a philosopher a hundred and fifty years ahead 
of his time, wrote of the armaments of that day, which 
he describes as ‘‘a new disease spread throughout Europe; 
for as soon as one State increases its forces the others 
at once increase theirs, so that nothing is gained by it 
except general ruin. And this struggle of all against all 
is called peace!” 

How little have the rulers of our day profited by the 
lessons of history! The late Secretary of the Navy ad- 
vocated the increase of the American navy to an equal 
place with the most formidable sea power of the world. 
Great Britain launches the Dreadnought, and Congress 
is immediately besieged and implored to appropriate the 
millions necessary to build a larger and more destructive 
monster. France follows in the same direction, and 
Germany sets her builders at work to eclipse all others. 
It is high time the peace-loving people of America should 
call a halt in our naval expenditures. We have the 
authoritative statement of the Chairman of the Committee 
on Appropriations of the present Congress, made in the 
House only a few days ago, that the appropriations for 
the navy by the two last Congresses amounted to $388,- 
108,715, or more than twice as much as it would cost to 
build the Panama Canal; that we are expending for the 
current fiscal year $375,659,791 for military purposes, or 
64 per cent. of the total expenses of the government; 
and that as consequence no appropriations can be made 
for the necessary demands of commerce in river and 
harbor improvements and for public buildings, or the 
people must have new taxes levied upon them to meet 
these enormous war expenditures. Such being the issue, 
the discussion of the limitation of our armament is likely 
to pass from the peace societies to the overburdened 
tax-payers. Our legislators who have been deaf to the 
appeals of the friends of peace and arbitration may meet a 
reckoning at the ballot-box. ; 

I would not have you understand that I am advocating 
peace at any price. If you will excuse a personal allusion, 
I will say that I have given four of the best years of my 
life to active military service in the greatest war of 
modern times. I believe with President Roosevelt, as 
expressed in his message already quoted, that there have 
been, and may be in the future, righteous wars; and I 
would, as he expressed it, ‘‘Follow the path which leads 
toward righteousness, even though that path leads to 
war.’ But I also believe that in the present stage of the 
world’s progress most wars may be avoided; and, if the 
powerful nations will unite in compulsory arbitration, 
all aggressive wars may be prevented. I also believe 
that the measure next to, if not equal in importance with, 
compulsory arbitration to secure the world’s peace is the 
limitation and diminution of the armaments of the great 
powers. 

I must not close without making reference to the dark 
shadow which has passed over our country since we last 
met. In the death of John Hay, Secretary of State, 
peace and arbitration lost one of their stoutest and most 
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influential champions. But the inspiration of his ex- 
ample and his words remain to strengthen our faith in 
the ultimate triumph of the cause so near to his heart. 


Unitarian and Congregational Neighbors.* 


BY REV. WILLIAM R. CAMPBELL. 


Mr. President, neighbors, and kinsmen, an ancient 
Seripture brings out several important affinities which 
I believe to be representative of our relations to-day as 
Unitarians and Congregationalists,—‘‘And they took 
Lot, Abram’s brother’s son, who dwelt in Sodom, and 
his goods, and departed. And there came one that had 
escaped, and told Abram the Hebrew; now he dwelt 
by the oaks of Mamre the Amorite, brother of Eshcol 
and brother of Aner: and these were confederate with 
Abram. And when Abram heard that his brother was 
taken captive, he led forth his trained men, born in his 
house, three hundred and eighteen, and pursued as far 
as Dan. And he divided himself against them by night, 
he and his servants, and smote them, and pursued them 
unto Hobah, which is on the left hand of Damascus.”’ 
(Gen. xiv. 12-15.) 

1. These chiefs and their bands were neighbors and we 
are. Several years since, as I came over Beacon Hill, 
while an alien procession was passing, I looked up at our 
two buildings on opposite sides of the street, and said to 
myself: ‘‘There are the block-houses of brethren and allies 
in any great crisis in the future of Church or State. How 
easy it would be, and how pleasant also, to throw an arch- 
way for communication between them from the upper 
stories!” JI then reflected that we were not only near, but 
that we had at present a good solid highway on which we 
could, and did, pass while waiting for the sky corridor. 
We are both well buttressed in these central structures. 
We have a graveyard behind us, and you have the church 
of the New Jerusalem back of you. We are to each 
other much as the inhabitants of the old Swiss towns of 
Geneva or Iwicerne. Our communions are those of people 
who dwell on both sides of a stream which, instead of 
being a barrier, became a beneficent spiritual flood, cov- 
ering much beneath which could be done away, and at 
the same time permitting us to pass in friendly inter- 
course and commerce between its separate shores. In 
former times one going to and fro might cross through 
grotesque bridges, but in later days there are also sub- 
stantial structures of stone and steel. The citizens, 
whether followers of Calvin, Luther, or the pope, bore 
a similar type, as they manifested a common patriotism 
and pride not only in their city, but their institutions, 
shrines, and leaders. 

So we have been neighbors with a sense of mutual 
inheritance and ownership in our aneestry and the achieve- 
ments of our fathers, but also in the great pioneers of 
thought and human progress in this Pilgrim land. Weare 
thankful for John Adams and Channing, for Horace Mann 
and for Hale, as you are for Mark Hopkins and Moody, 
for Bushnell and Beecher. 

2. These old chieftains and their bands were confed- 
erates, and we are. 

These people not only dwelt near together, but they 
were allies in warfare and watching. This has been true 
of our own relations. In the reform movements you 
have been leaders and coworkers. In the political life 
you have, certainly in the elevated places, had more 
notable figures than we, as also on the bench and at the 
bar. We shared the John Brown border raids in Kansas; 
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but we have also pushed out into the spiritual and in- 
tellectual frontier together, you perhaps with fewer dila- 
tory orders, and sometimes as rough riders, but we have 
been close behind in supporting columns. The brunt of 
the battle for freedom in the study and interpretation of 
the Scriptures has been borne by both our battalions. 
We have come, at nearly the same moment, to that 
high ground where we can behold and enter into 
fellowship with God without any pre-essential rite. 
We both believe in character-making by the divine life 
through faith. _If you have roamed farther on the intel- 
lectual frontier, we have made deeper inroads by our 
mission pioneers among the heathen and despised peoples 
of the earth; and we sometimes feel as though our cam- 
paign on the foreign field had been the means of fitting us 
for a more imperial national outlook than you are wont 
to espouse. In the spiritual ministry of music and in 
our conflicts for national freedom and in our world-wide 
campaigns we have sung the songs of your Psalmists. 

Is it not true that as between us there has always been 
the feeling that we could count on each other in crises? 
You have said to yourselves, ‘‘The Congregationalists 
will be with us in this adventure of reform or achieve- 
ment.’’ And we, when weighing the battle, have reck- 
oned on your support. And I think we have seldom 
failed each other. It has been as between neighbors 
on the frontier when some deed of. violence has been 
committed, and the settlers suddenly summoned their 
fellows to their aid for the pursuit and punishment of 
the marauders. Recent measures of your representatives 
at Harvard have revived and strengthened enormously 
the sense of and the satisfaction in the reality and the 
surviving values of our confederacy. And I take this 
occasion, on behalf of my comrades, to recognize the hospi- 
tality to your allies as wellas the hearty spirit with which 
you have offered to rectify the disputed boundary. 
No discussion is needed. We who certainly have not been 
least in our educational efforts and sacrifices among the 
churches in this land are grateful to become once more a 
vital part of our most ancient as well as our greatest 
New England and American university. 

These ancient allies had thrust upon them the common 
defence of their ranches. and of the region. We are con- 
federates with similar responsibilities, civic, educational, 
religious. When Abram the Hebrew heard that Lot 
was taken captive, he led forth his trained men born 
in his house, three hundred and eighteen. Mamre and 
Eshcol would not have failed to exercise similar pre- 
cautions in the drilling of their plantation troops. We also 
must consider whether, in order to meet the enemies 
and issues which confront us as Christians and citizens, 
we do not both need to make some advance in our or- 
ganization. 

We have each refined our doctrinal statements till we 
have reached a simple residuum, with varying propor- 
tions, it is true, in the composition, but made up of like 
elements. We do not need to crystallize our creeds fur- 
ther, but to allow them, at least for the present, to rest, 
as do the standards of measurement in the Pantheon, 
while we give ourselves to the utilizing of our wasting 
and developed power over the better perfected turbines 
and machinery of our church order. For administra- 
tive purposes we need chapter houses added to our ca- 
thedrals and forums. 

3. These chieftains and their bands were often enlisted 
for particular service, especially for the rescue of captives, 
and we have similar police duties. 

You come to our relief at Park Street Church with 
money for making that structure and spire (and shall | 
say all it stands for, certainly all it points to) more 
permanent in the heart of this city. I wish to acknowl- 
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edge our obligations to your people for this. You have 
contributed generously and continuously to our schools 
in the South and West. This also I want to recognize 
in a public way. 

There is, however, a particular enterprise in which we 
shall both be called on to engage as confederates erelong, 
and that to deliver not one, but many of our brethren 
from the captivity of so-called Anglican Catholicism 
toward which they are being rapidly hurried. Episco- 
palians were once our Protestant allies, as many of them 
are now, and all are still our brethren. I will not say 
that, like Lot, they have dwelt in Sodom, though Jeru- 
salem in her decline was ‘ ‘spiritually called Sodom and 
Egypt” (Rev. ii. 8); but they have so long sojourned 
in the suburbs of Rome or made pilgrimages to her 
shrines that they have come to be classed as her citizens. 
We, together in our inherited and cultivated freedom, 
will have one day to effect the rescue of our relative from 
his foolish choice and fellowship; for I do not believe that 
ultimately English blood and English reason will con- 
sent to become the vassal of one who is a self-confessed 
captive in a realm and age of freedom. 

Another group of genial prisoners awaiting our deliv- 
erance are those excellent people, the Christian Scien- 
tists. Like the orioles, they have made their nests on 
the far tips of overhanging limbs. They have antici- 
pated their wings in the bright days of health; but, when 
disease sets in and they try to fly the disorder and death, 
we know we shall hear the successive sickening thud of 
disaster. May it not be that we can recover these friends 
by a firmer affirmation of and warmer faith in the imma- 
nent Father as well as in a divine force? 

4. There is evidence that these ancient chiefs and 
their followers came to regard each other with tender 
esteem. 

The sacred dead of these confederates at last slept side 
by side. Abraham looked to those old neighbors when 
he sought a place to bury his dead. Men cannot serve 
well in high causes and ideals with their fellows without 
coming to a deep sense of brotherhood. In this service 
as confederates we shall at last recognize and achieve 
our noblest unity. ‘This is better than resolutions, and 
will knit more firmly and faster in a healthy fashion 
fractured parts. 

An Englishman, who for thirty seasons had climbed 
the Alps with the same guide, was seen one day, as he 
was leaving the hotel, to turn back, put his arms about 
the neck, and press his lips to the face of a small, swarthy, 
sturdy, silent man. It was the one who had been his 
companion on the snow-clad peaks for all those sum- 
mers. So may it be with us. 

There is a community in Massachusetts, formerly min- 
istered to by an Episcopalian rector, who with his fol- 
lowers has finally withdrawn to form a church of their 
own, leaving the Unitarians and Congregationalists. 
This residuum is listening Sunday after Sunday to one of 
our clergymen known in the past as ultra-conservative. 
Said he to me recently, ‘‘I have had to throw away my 
old sermons, but I preach as mortal to mortal,”—he 
might better have said as immortal to immortal,—‘‘and 
the Unitarians are my best supporters.” It is interest- 
ing to note that we who have had sharp conflicts for our 
creeds are able to park together better than with those 
who, while professing a broader hospitality, in reality 
rest on a narrow ridge of rite or sacrament, which our 
reason and instinct alike resent. Mutual divine service 
binds souls in a brotherhood which bears as its choicest 
blossoms permanent fellowships. This is its species,— 
a twinflower immortality. 

; 5. This brings me to what I believe is an ultimate 
act. 
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That is, that we are spiritual kinsmen. Our ulti- | 
mate ideal and conception of religion is the same, as I 
have already said,—the achievement of character by the 
divine life working in us through faith. We are neigh- 
bors, but also kinsmen by stronger ties than those of 
purple blood. When we think of it, we realize the im- 
possibility of a deep, final division between us. I am sure 
that I voice the feeling of vast numbers of our brethren 
of both communions when I say we cannot, if we would, 
be rid of the sense of this bond more subtle than that — 
of race instinct, that we are kith and kin. Our civic, 
intellectual, and spiritual ideals and sympathies cross 
and recross in a vast indistinguishable network. We 
are clansmen with common speech and second sight 
which our separations have not obliterated nor dimmed. 
Think you not some measure of the blessing of the priest 
of Salem rested on the whole band as he met them with 
benedictions returning from the rescue of a lost brother? 

There is a recent experience bearing on our common 
adventure, to which I would ask leave to call your atten- 
tion as having been instructive to us Congregationalists. 
That was our negotiations for union with two other de- 
nominations at Dayton, Ohio, early in the present year. 
If you look at the statement of belief, you will see that it 
is not a patchwork or mosaic, but a draught from a spiritual 
smelter. We put in our classical and local creeds, but no 
formula, ancient or modern, would stand the temperature. 
The Apostles,’ Nicene,—all had to go. What came forth 
was a symbol which was the expression of earnest men as 
to their present conception of divine revelation, subject 
to the ever-enlightening guidance of the Holy Spirit. 

It is said of Abram and his confederates that they 
divided their bands by night that they might more ef- 
fectively compass the destruction of their enemies and 
work the deliverance of their brethren. So we, in the 
divine providence, have been separated, perhaps for the 
better development and redemption of our humanity, 
but, like the chieftains and their clans of old, it may be 
but for the night. God grant it for our sake, as for yours, 
my neighbors, my kinsmen, and my confederate Chris- 
tians! ‘‘For my brethren and companions’ sakes, I will 
now say, Peace be within thee.” 


Earth and Heaven. 


When a mounting skylark sings 
In the sunlit summer morn, 

I know that heaven is up on high, 
And on earth are fields of corn, 


But, when a nightingale sings 
In the moonlit summer even, 
I know not if earth is merely earth, 
Only that heaven is heaven. : 
—Christina Rossetti, 


A Study of the Transfiguration.* 


BY MARGARETTA S$. EASLY. 


In Christian thought the Transfiguration of Jesus is 
closely allied with the conception of his Messiahship 
and with the circumstances and significance of his death. 

Mark’s account of the Transfiguration, which is the 
earliest and shortest, as well as the most authentic, says: 
‘‘And after six days Jesus taketh with him Peter, and 
James, and John, and bringeth them up into a high 
mountain apart by themselves: and he was transfigured 
before them. And his garments became glistering, ex- 
ceeding white, so as no fuller on earth can whiten them. 


* Read Mark ix. 2-9; Exodus XXiv. 9-17, 20-35. 
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And there appeared unto them Elijah with Moses: and 
they were talking with Jesus. And Peter answereth 
and saith to Jesus, Rabbi, it is good for us to be here: 
and let us make three tabernacles: one for thee, and one 
for Moses, and one for Elijah. For he knew not what 
to answer; for they became sore afraid. And there 
came a cloud overshadowing them: and there came a 
voice out of the cloud, This is my beloved Son: hear ye 
him. And suddenly, looking round about, they saw no 
one any more, save only Jesus with themselves. And 
as they were coming down from the mountain, he charged 
them that they should tell no man what things they had 
seen, save when the son of man should have risen again 
from the dead. And they kept the saying, questioning 
among themselves what the rising again from the dead 
should mean.”’ 

The stories of the Transfiguration in both Matthew and 
Luke differ at several points from Mark’s simple narra- 
tive. Regarding the place, Luke is most definite, as he 
speaks of ‘‘the mountain.’’ He also includes the state- 
ment that the disciples were overpowered by sleep, and 
that Moses and Elijah spoke of the departure of Jesus, 
while Matthew adds to the words from the clouds, ‘‘in 
whom I am well pleased,’’ and he gives the added informa- 
tion that the disciples fell on their faces when they heard 
the voice, and lay there prostrate until Jesus touched 
them and bade them arise. Also, Matthew transfers 
the statement, ‘‘they were sore afraid,’’ which appears in 
another part of the story in Mark, to this place in his 
narrative. 

The transfiguration episode has furnished material 
for fanciful speculation as well as for serious study on 
the part of students who are interested in interpreting 
the Bible. Such modern biographers of Jesus as Farrar, 
Geikie, and Edersheim have all accepted the account of 
the Transfiguration as literal fact. But Myer finds 
difficulty in such acceptance; for he thinks that, as Eli- 
jah had been carried to heaven and hence had a resurrec- 
tion body, he might have been able to appear in bodily 
form, but that such appearance would have been im- 
possible for Moses, as his body still lay in some unknown 
sepulchre, and therefore he could not have appeared 
before Jesus. Myer concludes accordingly that, while 
the change in Jesus was real, the two prophets were not 
actually present, but were seen only in a vision. This 
division of the subject did not commend itself to other 
apologists, and from Tertullian to Weiss it has been pro- 
posed to treat the occurrence subjectively. Those who 
take this view believe that it was dark when the Trans- 
figuration occurred, and that Peter and his comrades, 
who were weary with their climb, were heavy with sleep, 
and that they dreamed of seeing the vision. But, if 
these three apostles had simultaneously dreamed the 
same thing, that coincidence would have furnished a 
problem no less difficult to solve than would have been 
the accounting for the appearance of Moses and Elijah 
in bodily form. But the third evangelist saves the 
observing student the solution of any such difficult prob- 
lem, as he tells us plainly that Peter and his companions 
had been overpowered by sleep (the margin says, ‘‘But 
having remained awake”); but, after becoming fully 
awake, they saw Jesus in glory and the two who were 
standing beside him. 

There is also a theory of a waking vision, but that in 
no way lessens the miracle. 

And still another explanation of the Transfiguration 
is that it may have taken place at sunset, when the crest 
of the mountain upon which Jesus and his companions 
stood was lit up with a golden glow, and when the at- 
mospheric conditions were such as to reflect the person 
of Jesus and to project shadows of huge dimensions and 
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fanciful shapes, such as are seen from Swiss peaks on 
transparent mists, and that these shadows may have 
been mistaken by the excited imagination of the three 
disciples for the forms of Moses and Elijah. Or two 
friends of Jesus, probably Essenes, who had been sum- 
moned by Jesus to secret conference, have been mis- 
taken in the dim light for supernatural visitors and have 
been made to do duty for Moses and Elijah. 

But none of these interpretations of this beautiful 
story, whichis recorded as an episode in the life of Jesus, 
has ever appealed to some types of mind; and Higher 
Criticism students of the Bible have sought to find some 
parallels of it in other literature, as well as some prece- 
dents within the Bible itself which may have led 
to it. : 
In the story of the Buddha, Indian legend furnishes 
a parallel to the Christian thought of this incident. Three 
months before the time of the release of the Buddha he 
announced to his followers that the time was at hand. 
‘‘On the last night before he had completed his journey, 
a rich young disciple brought a robe of cloth of gold and 
laid it on him. But the person of the Buddha shone so 
clear, so exceeding bright, that the burnished vesture 
seemed no better than a blotch.” A later story tells us 
that the body of the Buddha glowed like a flame and 
describes his appearance as being beautiful beyond de- 
scription. 

“Tt is true,’”’ said the Buddha, when the disciple whom 
he loved observed it, ‘‘the shining light is a certain fore- 
runner of my decease.’’ Truth and light were synony- 
mous in Indian as in Hebrew thought, and reverence 
for the Buddha chose the same symbol to express his 
greatness as Christian piety employed for Jesus. 

Now let us notice some of the points of contact that 

the Transfiguration story has with the Old Testament, 
and consider the bearing that these and certain parts 
of the New Testament have on the interpretation of the 
subject that we are studying. Whatever may have been 
the ‘‘High Mountain” to whose summit Jesus guided 
Peter, James, and John, it was at least the counterpart 
of the sacred mountain that Moses climbed when he was 
accompanied by Aaron, Nadab, and Abihu, at the time 
that he received ‘‘the tables of stone, the law and the 
commandment.” The face of Jesus shining as the sun 
was not brighter than was that of the great law-giver, 
which sent forth beams of light, as he came down from 
Mount Sinai bearing the two tables of stone. Indeed, 
the face of Moses is reported to have been so bright that 
the children of Israel were afraid to come nigh unto him, 
and therefore he had to cover his face with a veil. In 
both cases, also, there was the cloud. ‘‘Moses went up 
into the mount, and the cloud covered the mount. 
And he called unto Moses out of the midst of the cloud 
[and] Moses entered into the midst of the cloud and went 
up into the mount.’’ On the Mount of the Transfigura- 
tion, ‘‘There came a cloud overshadowing them; and 
there came a voice out of the cloud, This is my beloved 
Son: hear ye him.” 

When we bear in mind the incidents in the earlier 
literature of such similar phenomena to the Transfigura- 
tion as that which is given concerning Moses and the 
Buddha, and couple those with the problem that was 
uppermost in the mind of the Early Church and awaited 
its solution, we have some suggestions at least of an in- 
terpretation of the Transfiguration. 

The question which caused much heated controversy 
in the Early Church, and a discussion of which runs 
through the Pauline letters, is whether the Gospels 
stand beside the law and supplement the law and the 
prophets, or whether the teaching of Jesus superseded 
the Mosaic law, The Early Churchmen regarded the 
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law as binding: they observed the rite of circumcision 
and kept the Sabbath and feast days. They also attached 
great significance to prophecy. Peter, as will be readily 
called to mind, stood out strenuously for everything 
Jewish, and held that every Christian should first become 
a Jew; and to controvert that requirement Paul once 
‘‘withstood Peter to his face.’’ Paul, and those who 
shared his point of view, appreciated that the Mosaic 
law had been the best expression of earlier times for the 
guidance of human conduct, and that the prophetic 
party of which Elijah was the head had saved the wor- 
ship of Yahweh from being absorbed in the nature- 
worship of the Canaanites, and therefore they were indeed 
glorious and stood beside Jesus. But they held, also, 
that law and prophecy had done their work, and had 
been displaced by the religion of righteousness which 
had found its hightest and most complete expression in 
the life of Jesus. 

And now again to an application of our internal evidence, 
when we consider how replete the Hebrew and other 
early literatures are with symbolic language, and how 
many points of resemblance the Transfiguraton story 
bears to the Mount Sinai and the Buddha stories, and 
when we add to these the historical fact that the relig- 
ous mind of that time was absorbed with the question 
of the comparative importance of the Mosaic law and 
prophecy on the one hand and the teaching of Jesus 
on the other, we cannot escape the conclusion that the 
Transfiguration is an attempt to express in allegorical 
language the relation of the Messiah to the two great 
powers of the Jewish Church. To represent Jesus in 
an allegory under the figure of light is in perfect har- 
mony with Old Testament imagery. Light was the first 
divine creation, when the Spirit of God brooded over 
the darkness of the deep. Light was the garment with 
which God clothed himself. Light shone from Moses’ 
face after his communion with God upon the mountain; 
and the New Testament says light filled the sky when 
the Saviour was born. The ‘Transfiguration account 
then tells us nothing about the life of Jesus, but em- 
bodies in allegorical form the struggle of the Early Church 
for freedom and universality of thought. 

But, even though we have accepted the Transfigura- 
tion story as an allegory, may Jesus not have experienced 
a real transfiguration? This story appears in our Gos- 
pels just after the turning-point in his life. His per- 
secutors, who finally overthrew him, were then pursuing 
him. With a sick and burdened soul he had, on three 
separate occasions, sought solitude for meditation and 
prayer. At this time, as he wandered toward Hermon, 
his cares were heavy, his anxiety burdensome, and his 
thoughts distracted. His future seemed to offer him 
nothing but disappointment and disaster, probably even 
violent and. humiliating death. But, while the Master 
was in solitude, he rose to the greatest heights of his 
life: he became vividly conscious of the fact that man’s 
greatest opportunity is to be true to his best impulses, 
and to consecrate his life to what he believes to be his 
duty. Jesus believed that he had a message for the 
world, and that Jerusalem was the place to proclaim it. 
And he determined to reduce his conviction to action, 
and consequently set his face resolutely toward Jerusa- 
lem. After having faced his difficulties and won the 
victory, is it not probable that Jesus was a transformed 
man, and that a new and bright light shone in his face? 
And what concerns us more deeply than the kind of an 
interpretation that is placed upon the Transfiguration 
story is the fact that our attitude toward any crucial 
experience may be such as to transform us. What the 
soul experiences may always be read in the face and 
manner, and every one ‘‘whose heart is not covered with 
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the veil of the lower life’? may experience a transfigura- 
tion; for a victory of the noblest impulses and purposes 
in any human soul does transfigure it. 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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Reverence. 


Reverence is the wonder and admiration which recog- 
nizes the presence of goodness, and delights in it as the 
most beautiful sight the eye of man can ever gaze upon 
in heaven or earth. Reverence is to give honor to the 
beauty of goodness. It is the best word we have for the 
various feelings we have of wonder, admiration, awe, 
gratitude, and humility, which constitute the habitual 
temper of all noble and true-hearted persons. To honor 
what has been beautifully and bravely done, to admire 
the constancy of true love, to glorify the loyalties of truth 
and goodness and exalt their worth, to look up to those 
who fill us with admiring wonder because of their tran- 
scendant character, this is wonder passing into reverence. 
Hear Ruskin tell you: “Exactly in the degree in which 
you can find creatures greater than yourself to look up 
to, in that degree you are ennobled yourself, and in that 
degree happy. If you could always live among noble and 
beautiful men and women, looking up to them and rev- 
erencing their virtue, the happier you would be. On 
the contrary, if you were condemned to live among a 
multitude of idiots, dumb, distracted, and malicious, 
you could not be happy in the constant sense of your 
own superiority. Thus all real joy and power of progress 
in humanity depend on finding something to reverence, 
and all the baseness and misery of humanity begin in a 
habit of disdain.’”? Admiration and reverence are not 
quite the same thing. Admiration is provoked by beauty 
in nature: reverence is provoked by the wonderful beauty 
of goodness in man and God. It is born of looking up. 
It is the homage paid to greatness of character. The 
man without reverence is the man who sees in the uni- 
verse no greatness which transcends himself. He passes 
by all the lofty characters, saints, and heroes, all those 
who by their nobility of character have aroused the en- 
thusiasm of men, and says in effect, ‘‘It is all tainted 
somewhere, and I admit no superiority.’”” His motto is 
‘‘Nil admirari.’”’ But the man who has no ideals, who 
looks up and finds nothing in others to rebuke his self- 
esteem or to provoke his reverence, is in a parlous condi- 
tion. His life becomes a thing of narrow frontiers and 
puny resources, while his want of appreciation for the 
greatness of others only marks his own incapacity for 
greatness. Great souls have always been reverent. To 
aspire to greatness, you must see what it means in others. 
It is so on a larger scale. The class, race, or nation which 
has no typical souls of its genius to admire and follow 
is doomed to commonness, vulgarity, and ruin. Much 
ridicule has been poured on hero-worship and Carlyle’s 
doctrine of great men. But almost any hero-worship is 
better than none. The sorry thing is to wonder at noth- 
ing, admire nothing, revere nothing. 

Reverence is fundamental to religion. Ah! do not 
think that reverence is chiefly concerned with postures in 
church, in obeisance to altars, or with the niceties of eccle- 
siastical functions. Reverence is always joy and wonder 
and humility and exaltation before moral and spiritual 
greatness, and leads on to the very throne of God and 
the adoration which pours itself forth there. Beyond 
visible teachers, leaders, saints, and heroes, it passes to 
a Higher and a Better before whom it humbles itself 
in aspiration. It is not power which can move the soul 
to reverence. Mere power might be devilish, and, while 
it provoked wonder, could never inspire reverence. It 
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is not intelligence which in the presence of God thrills 
a man with beauty. Intelligence may be cold as the 
iceberg, and, while arousing wonder, could never turn 
wonder into worship. It is goodness which, seated on 
the throne of the universe, and enthroned in the gateways 
of eternity, reveals itself to us, more beautiful than the 
sun in his glory or the stars in their order,—that tran- 
scendent goodness which moves the soul to say in lowly 
reverence, yet in exalted joy, ‘‘Holy, holy, holy, Lord 
God of hosts: heaven and earth are full of thy glory,”— 
the glory of eternal purity, unchangeable love, all-con- 
quering righteousness! Here is a wonder and a great- 
ness we may contemplate with utter delight, and for 
which the soul of man in all ages is athirst. To see the 
face of God and behold he is perfectly good,—this makes 
the joy of heaven. It is a God-like hour when the soul 
first thrills to the wonder and beauty of the Supreme 
Holiness. Here is the gospel of all gospels,—that all 
that you and I and all mankind have ever admired or 
dreamed of the good, the true, and the beautiful are but 
“broken lights of thee, and thou, O God, art more than 
they.”—Rev. Joseph Wood. 


Good News, 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


The Rhodora. 


In May, when sea-winds pierced our solitudes, 

I found the fresh Rhodora in the woods, 

Spreading its leafless blooms in a damp nook, 

To please the desert and the sluggish brook, 

The purple petals, fallen in the pool, 

Made the black water with their beauty gay; 

Here might the red-bird come his plumes to cool, 

And court the flower that cheapens his array, 
Rhodora! if the sages ask thee why 

This charm is wasted on the earth and sky, 

Tell them, dear, that if eyes were made for seeing, 

Then Beauty is its own excuse for being: 

Why thou wert there, O rival of the rose! 

I never thought to ask, I never knew: 

But, in my simple ignorance, suppose 

The selfsame Power that brought me there brought you. 

—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


Religious Education. 


We ‘‘good Unitarians”’ can talk about ourselves in this 
column. Nobody else ever troubles themselves much 
about who we are or what we are; and, if we have any 
criticisms to make upon ourselves, ‘‘Good News” is an 
excellent place. 

Among other faults of the Unitarian Church is a sort 
of sensitiveness, which must be amusing to outsiders, as 
to the question whether we are or are not a working 
member of the Christian Church proper. When the Con- 
federation says that Gov. Long and Mr. Eliot and I are 
not Christians, then the sensitive brethren and sisters 
strike attitudes and make protests and are very much 
distressed at the indignity of our exclusion. But when, 
on the other hand, the great Religious Education Society 
of the nation says we are Christians and asks us to unite 
in a great enterprise which covers the whole country and 
addresses itself to persons in every interest who care any- 
thing about moral and religious education, we seem to be 
disposed to let the invitation go by as if it were no affair 
of ours. 

I did not hear in the whole of the late Anniversary Week 
any allusion in any Unitarian meeting to the truth, which 
one would have said would have been interesting, that 
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from the beginning to the end of Dr. Harper’s great move- 
ment for religious education in this country?Unitarians 
were asked to join in that movement, were placed in 
prominent positions in the organization of that movement, 
and, in one word, were relied upon to assist in it. But 
while that organization comprehends hundreds, not to 
say thousands, of earnest educators,—an organization 
which has published three great volumes on the subject 
of religious education,—I do not know twenty Unitarians 
who have shown any interest in the development of its 
work. 

I do not think this is nice, and in my own department 
here I take the privilege of grumbling about the indiffer- 
ence of our conferences and conventions to what seems 
to me an enterprise of first-rate national importance. 

Without any more grumbling I should like to call the 
attention of the readers of this column to the second 
number of the journal of the Religious Education Asso- 
ciation. The first article in this journal is a short study 
of the significance of the whole movement. The second, 
by Dr. De Blois, is an essay on ‘‘The Value to the Minister 
of the Study of Religious Education.” In a third article 
Mr. Dutton discusses the ‘‘Religious and Ethical Influ- 
ence of Public Schools.’? Dr. Stearns of Urbana has a 
curious and valuable paper on the relations between ‘‘The 
Denominational College and the State University.’’ Miss 
Kate Kimball, so well informed as to the world-wide in- 
fluence of Chautauqua, contributes a paper on a subject 
which will be quite new to most of our readers,—‘‘Chau- 
tauqua Assemblies as Centres for Religious Instruction.” 
Dr. Merrill of Chicago prints here a paper which he pre- 
sented in the Presbytery of Chicago, on the influence of 
Sunday-school hymns. Dr. Vaughn of Northern Wis- 
consin has a paper on “‘Religious DaySchools.’’ Dr. Pratt 
of the Hartford Theological Seminary has been requested 
to tell the story of what the Department of Religious Art 
and Music at Hartford has attempted and what it has 
done. Mr. Burt of Chicago suggests State organizations 
for the promotion of religious education. 

I beg our readers to look at those titles, simply observ- 
ing that they are utterly free from anything which the 
most bigoted criticism could call narrow or sectarian. 
Here are discussions by prominent men of one of the 
greatest questions of our time. It is a subject in which 
Unitarians at their conventions say that they are par- 
ticularly interested. Is it not worth while that in such 
a presentation as this our ‘‘denomination”’ or our “‘or- 
ganization” or our ‘‘church”’ or our ‘‘sect,” or whatever 
“we” like to call ourselves, should take some part? 

I would humbly suggest that a good way of showing 
interest in a subject so wide would be to subscribe for 
the magazine, which can be done by sending a dollar and 
a half to the Executive Office, La Salle Street, Chicago. 

Epwarp E. HALE. 


Plato declared that the best and noblest action which 
a virtuous man can perform is to live by vows and prayers, 
in continual intercourse with Deity: nay, all who would 
act with due consideration ought, before beginning any 
undertaking, whether great or small, to invoke God. 


ed 


To lose the soul is to lose out of one’s being the pure 
affections and the love of truth and right. It is to lose 
the love of goodness and piotis trust and the heavenly 
dower of immortal hope. He that has lost his 
virtuous purposes, holy aspirations, devout hopes, whose 
soul has abdicated its high seat and become subject to the 
world, like the sapless and verdureless tree, is already 
struck with death_—Ephraim Peabody, 
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Literature. 


RIGHT AND WRONG THINKING AND THEIR 
ReEsULTS. The Undreamed-of Possibilities 
which Man may achieve through his own 
Mental Control. By Aaron Martin Crane. 
Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co.— 
The writer of this interesting and in some 
respects truly important book seems to be 
neither a Christian Scientist, a mind cure 
healer, nor a Theosophist, though some ideas 
held by these believers in “‘strange doc- 
trines” certainly find place here. (We may 
recall, if we are tempted to throw stones, 
that the officer on board ship thus summoned 
the company to Sunday services: ‘‘Members 
of the Church of England to the right! 
Unitarians and all other fancy religions 
to the left!”—a new parting of the sheep 
from the goats that was probably no more 
amusing to any than to those of our own 
household of faith.) We have seen, how- 
ever, that Mr. Crane is a leader of the so- 
called ‘‘New Thought,’’—whatever that is, 
the newest thought having a striking re- 
semblance to the oldest, which is also often 
the truest! At any rate, this volume con- 
tains a really valuable exposition of the text, 
“As a man thinketh in his heart, so is he.” 
The source of pretty much all evil is what 
the auther terms ‘‘discordant thinking,’’— 
an excellent term, by the way. Banish that, 
and we will have done away with about 
two-thirds of the miseries of life. This 
to-day may be a commonplace; but the 
idea is worked out with great force and origi- 
nality, and, what is more to the purpose, 
with very unusual common sense. For Mr. 
Crane does not, as do so many ‘“‘advanced 
thinkers,” fall into a foolish lingo, but can 
say what he believes in good, plain English. 
His main thesis is thus clearly expressed: 
“Since thinking is the initial of all human 
action and is causative in its character, 
therefore right or harmonious thinking must 
produce right or harmonious conditions, and 
erroneous, evil, or discordant thinking must 
produce erroneous, evil, or discordant con- 
ditions. Consequently, control of the think- 
ing is of the very first importance, because 
it is control of causes.’ Now the physical 
results of thinking—thoughts of scorn, of 
hatred, of fear, or thoughts of hope and 
happiness—have been scientifically tested 
by laboratory methods. Fear, according to 
our author,—fear of disease, for instance,— 
has actually made men ill, and, in extreme 
cases, has even caused death, Fear has 
made men suffer from a blow which did not 
fall, or—this is hard to believe—the absence 
of fear has prevented a severe blow from 
hurting one after it had fallen. ‘If the con- 
trol of the mind is rightly and completely 
maintained, so that there is no discordant 
thinking preceding and during this instant, 
there will not be any pain.’’ Mr. Crane does 
not at all believe in our allowing grief to do 
its perfect work if it is to use up our powers 
and make our friends uncomfortable. Nor 
does he find much place for remorse or self- 
condemnation, which is ‘‘a woful waste of 
energy which should be directed toward 
repair of the injury done and avoidance 
of similar conditions in the future.” As 
Vernon Lee has it, ‘‘Turn your repentance 
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into a new social energy,” and, with Mr. 
Dooley, ‘‘Lave it go at that.” (We are not 
quite sure of the ethical, not to say the re- 
ligious quality of this new doctrine. Judas 
found no place for repentance, but his ex- 
ample has not been generally approved.) 
Even patience is not one of the leading 
virtues of the ‘‘New Thought”; for, ‘‘when 
one excludes all of that discordant thinking 
which is called impatience, he will not have 
any occasion for the exercise of patience.” 
There is much here that will appeal to the 
followers of Delsarte. Put yourself in the 
right attitude, and the right feeling will 
follow. Smile, though do not make the 
smile a grin, and you will begin to feel more 
cheerful. Walk with ‘‘an erect spinal 
column, the head well poised and a general 
slightly upward direction of the eyes. This 
very position which cheerfulness would 
naturally give the body will itself, if purposely 
assumed and maintained, produce cheer- 
fulness.’”’ Nor does this self-control mean 
a mere stamping on one’s nature. Mr. 
Crane has even a good word for sensitiveness. 
The more sensitiveness a_ self-controlled 
person has, the better: it is the root of some 
of the brightest virtues, but it must be 
guided and restrained, and, if not our master, 
will nobly serve us. And so with all our 
qualities. In short, there is no real reason 
why we should not be perfect if only we 
attend to our thinking. Jesus himself said, 
“Ye shall be perfect,’—a better reading 
than the mere command,—and, if he said 
it, he meant it, not as a wild and crazy ex- 
hortation that nobody thinks of as attain- 
able, but as a real possibility. We shall be 
perfect when we have learned perfect self- 
control, from the banishment of every dis- 
cordant thought that now stands between 
us and our knowledge that we are what we 
were meant to be,—children of the Highest. 


THE VISIONARY AND OTHER POEMS. By 
Christine Siebeneck Swayne. Boston: Riche 
ard G. Badger.—There are gleams of real 
poetic impulse in the title poem and in 
other verses in this volume. ‘The Vision- 
ary” has, indeed, a striking idea and some 
rather forcible lines. The writer, how- 
ever, would do well to avoid such a word, 
for instance, as “‘pre-cognant.’’ To rhyme 
midnight with “hid light” is painfully like 
some tour de force of Browning or Mrs. 
Browning, which we contemplate with 
mingled amusement and wrath, But there 
is genuine insight here, as in ‘“The Deserted 
Places,”’ with its 


“Great archways that some monarch rode 
beneath, : 
Returning from an abject, conquered land”; 


or the line in the poem called ‘Failure,’”— 
“Glad to have nobly failed”’ ; 


or the picture of “The Praying Pines.” 
The writer has evidently a keen sense for 
the grotesque, the horrible, and the grimly 
pathetic, as in ‘The Gargoyle,” and, still 
more, in the rather striking poem, ‘The 
Squint,’’—the peep-hole through which the 
lepers were allowed to look in upon the 
worship in the church. But, as the col- 
lege boys would say, we cannot stand very 
strong for such a parody of Villon’s won- 
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derful “Ballad of Dead Ladies” as we 
have in “A Ballad of Dead Fashions,’— 
which like most parodies of beautiful things 
is rather intolerable; or—was the author 
conscious of it? We have the startling 
suggestion of Tennyson’s. “Bugle Song” in 
the last verse of “‘Lost Atlantis.” Of course 
we remember Tennyson’s saying that now 
no one can write ‘‘the sea roars’ without 
being accused of stealing from Homer; 
but here there is certainly too strong a 
flavor of the original :— 

“Oh! love, they lie beneath no sky, 

Who fell by field and hill and river; 


The wild seas roll from pole to pole, 
And surfs above them boom forever.” 


THE FLOWER OF FRANCE. By Justin 
Huntley McCarthy. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. $1.50—The maid of Domrémy 
has been an alluring subject for writers and 
artists, and the differences in interpretation 
of her character have naturally been great. 
To Mr. McCarthy she appears as the simple, 
earnest peasant girl, betrayed at the last by 
the indifference of her king and the treachery 
of her own countrymen. A stage version of 
the book is to be produced by Sothern and 
Miss Marlowe next season, and it will be in- 
teresting to compare it with Schiller’s drama, 
not, of course, in literary power, but in con- 
struction and stage effect. It will be remem- 
bered that Schiller bases the hidden cause 
of Joan’s downfall on her sudden tenderness 
for an English enemy, whose life she spares 
in battle. Mr. McCarthy places it in the 
prayer for her sister, in which she offers to 
buy the soul of Catherine at the price of her 
own shame and failure and despair. It is 
too soon to speak of minor points in the two 
plays, but it is evident that Catherine plays 
no such part in the first encouragement of 
Joan as does Agnes Sorel, and there can be no 
companion to the striking scene of reconcilia- 
tion between Burgundy and the king, nor 
to the visit of Joan’s family to the city. This 
Joan is gayer, more in love with jest and 
jollity, than Schiller’s, perhaps for that 
reason less natural. Schiller’s maid is 
wholly possessed by her great mission, 
though she is not, therefore, less loving. Mr. 
McCarthy’s book is very interesting as a 
novel and suggestive as a study. 


A Lapy In Wartinc. By Charles Wood- 
cock Savage. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. $1.50.—The story of Julie de Chesnil, 
as told by herself, takes the reader through 
days of chateau life in company with members 
of the aristocratic ancien régime,—diversions 
in Paris when the office of lady-in-waiting 
to Marie Antoinette was shadowed by the 
cloud of the coming days of terror, arrest 
and imprisonment after the gracious queen 
had bravely died and Paris was engulfed in 
the rising tide of blood and agony, fortunate 
escape at the last moment before the guil- 
lotine was to receive a new victim, then life 
in New York and Washington in the days 
of the republic’s first president. Of the 
pretty love-story which winds its way through 
these changing scenes it would be a pity to 
speak overmuch, but a glimpse of life in the 
French capital under Napoleon completes 
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the tale and weaves together the separated 
threads. The story is told with spirit, and 
the character of Julie is consistently con- 
ceived. 


THE Way OF AN INDIAN. By Frederic 
Remington. New York: Fox, Duffield & 
Co.—tThe stark, gaunt Indians of the frontis- 
piece, drawn by Mr. Remington himself, 
hint at the outset something of the still in- 
tensity of this leaf out of Indian life and 
tradition. The simplicity of the savage quest 
for manhood, the trials, which developed 
the untried boy by fasting, the winning of 
his gun, his wife, chiefdom, the wild life of 
the plains, the fierceness of conflict, the bitter- 
ness of defeat, the inevitable end,—the story 
is told with a stern realism, well seconded by 
the illustrations. Asan interpreter of Indian 
character drawn without sentimentality on 
the one hand nor misprision on the other, 
in a way to awaken sympathy for both the 
pursuer and the pursued, Mr. Remington has 
done well the task which he set himself here. 


THE Misses MAxkk-BELIEVE. By Mary 
Stuart Boyd. New York: Henry Holt & 
Co. $1.50.—This English story is worth 
reading, partly because of the humor which 
brightens the course of the double love 
affairs which it chronicles and partly because 
of the clever characterization of things and 
people English. The Misses Make-Believe, 
who in the beginning live in Mayfair on a 
ridiculously inadequate income, are trans- 
formed by removal to the country and find 
their chances for comfort and happiness in- 
definitely increased. The story has its moral, 
were one inclined to look for it; but the 
moral is the least part of its worth. LHileen 
and Belle are by no means model heroines, 
but they are more true to life than if they 
were, 


_ THe Mayor or Warwick. By Herbert 
M. Hopkins. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $1.50.—Mr. Hopkins’s book is as dis- 
tinctively American in character-and situa- 
tion as The Misses Make-Believe, last re- 
viewed, was typically English. The hero— 
or, one might better say, the successful lover 
—is a young professor of mathematics, and 
the scenes are placed in the atmosphere of a 
small college in which an Anglican bishop is 
the controlling authority. The set antag- 
onism between the college standards and 
ideals and those represented by the self- 
made mayor, whose relations with the 
bishop’s daughter furnish the entangling 
circumstance of the story, give the writer 
opportunity for dramatic situations and ad- 
mirable character study. 


THE PRINCESS OLGA. By Ervin Ward- 
man. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
$1.50.—The hero of this book is the master- 
ful young engineer who holds the leading 
place in current fiction at present, and the 
heroine is a princess of a small European 
kingdom, also familiar to novel readers. 
‘The events through which they pass on their 
road to happiness, however, are diversified 
and unusual; and no acquaintance with other 
novels of the Zenda type will avail in guess- 
ing the outcome, In this case it is not the 
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woman who knows best how to play her 
cards, and Olga’s mistakes are relentlessly set 
forth; but we like her none the less that she 
is more woman than princess. 


On ComMoN GrouND. By Sidney H. 
Preston. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
$1.—A man who is in love treads common 
ground with all other lovers, be he gentle- 
man farmer, said to possess more money than 
brains, a hired man with temptations of his 
own, a maddening flutist, or even a ‘‘puffo- 
mer” in the circus. This thesis the gentleman 
farmer successfully maintains in his record 
of the happenings at the Hermitage, a record 
spiced with humor and relentlessly illustra- 
tive of certain weaknesses in human nature. 
Mr. Preston is the author of The Ahandoned 
Farmer, and the book is not unlike that in its 
characteristics of spontaneous, whimsical, 
unexpected analysis. 


Miscellaneous. 


A. C. McClurg & Co. publish this season 
two novels, unusual both in form and sub- 
stance, which seem to fall together in the 
same class, although they are unlike in plot 
and general treatment. Both bring vividly 
to mind strange, romantic scenes far removed 
from ordinary life; but both are touched with 
the passion and pain that are the same in all 
lands and civilization. For the Soul of Rafael, 
by Marah Ellis Ryan, takes the writer back, 
indeed, no farther than the early half of the 
nineteenth century; but its drama is played 
out in old California with Catholic supersti- 
tion and Mexican intensity, weaving strange 
threads into the love of a man and woman. 
California was then largely in the hands of 
the old Spanish aristocrats, but the American 
invader was beginning to appear. ‘The scenes 
are laid at the old mission of San Juan Cap- 
istrano, where Mrs. Ryan now lives. She 
has given exceptional attention to the details 
which go to make up the background and 
inspire the atmosphere of her novel. This 
is the story of an oath, and the manner of its 
keeping gives chance for a climax of consider- 
able power. The pictures are from photo- 
graphs with models posed in the characteristic 
costumes of the period. The various scenes 
of the mission are finely reproduced and are 
more interesting than the figures because the 
story is so romantic that photographs of the 
characters seem too literal. The second novel, 
Nicanor, is a romance of the days when the 
Romans were in Great Britain and when 
cruelty and danger might easily threaten a 
love that deserved happiness. This is also 
a tale in which sadness is inseparable from 
the loving, though we shall tell the story of 
neither book, It is illustrated by five page 
pictures in several colors, while both of these 
novels have decorative page borders and large 
initials for the beginnings of the chapters. 
The decorations of the former book are based 
on old carvings and Spanish designs. 


Books Received. 


From James H. West Company, Boston. 
Beside the New-made Grave. A correspondence by F. H, 
Turner. 
From the Essex Institute, Salem, Mass. 
The Diary of William Byotey, D.D. Vol.I, April, 1784- 
December, 1792. 
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Unitarian Books 
and Sermons 


BY 


Edward Everett Hale, D.D. 


BOOKS, 
Sermons of the Winter a im 


Easter: a Series of Sermons for 
a Hundred Friends - - 


Price 75 Cents 


Price 75 Cents 


SERMONS. 


The Real Presence of the Living God. 

Real Christianity. 

What think ye of Christ? 

The Unitarian Principles. 

Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. 

Unitarianism and Original Congregationalism 
in New England. 

Kingdom of God. 

The Unitarian Principles. 

The Worth of Enthusiasm. 


The above sermons may be obtained free of 
the 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
OR 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
272 Congress Street, Boston, 


Or they will be sent by mail on receipt of two 
cents for postage. 


NEW TRACTS 


PUBLISHED BY THE 
American Unitarian Association. 


208. The Bible in the Light of Modern 
Thought. 
By HENRY WILDER Foote. 
A summary of its real value and meaning in view of the 
higher criticism. 
209. Divine Because Human. 
By Utyssss G, B. PIERCE. 


The very humanity of Jesus and of the authors of the 
Bible makes their teachings a revelation of the divine to 
us and in us more real and vital. 

210. The Five Fundamental Principles of 
our Faith. By CHARLES W. Casson. 


Brief, pointed, illuminating expositions of the primary 
tenets of Unitarianism. 


21x. Good Tidings. By ELLEN S. BULFINCH. 


The great truths which the Unitarian faith brings to the 
world to-day. 
167. The Secret of Happiness. 
By A WORKWOMAN,. 


How a woman who found herself growing callous and 
cynical in middle life became a messenger of sweetness 
and light. 


207. Real Christianity. 
By EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 
Written apropos of the exclusion of Unitarians from the 


recent Church Conference in New York City, and giving 
the liberal definition of the word “‘Christian.”’ 


The above tracts will be sent free to any ad- 
dress upon request. Please order by number 
only, not by title. 
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Che Homme. 
A Village Song. 


Honey child, honey child, the world is full of pleasure, 

Of bridal songs and cradle songs and sandal-scented leisure; 

Your bridal robes are in the loom, silver and saffron glowing, 

Your bridal cakes are on the hearth; oh, whither are you 
going? 


The bridal songs and cradle songs have cadences of sorrow, 
The laughter of the sun to-day, the wind of death to-morrow. 
Far sweeter sound the forest notes when forest streams are 
falling; 
O- mother mine, I cannot stay, the fairy-folk are calling. 
—Sarojini Naidu. 


~ For the Chréstian Register. 


The Bears. 


BY MARY C. BARTLETT. 


The children had had for their Bible lesson 


that morning the story: of Elisha and the} 


bears; and, as Lucy and Ned were walking 
up the lovely Leyden Hill, on their way home 
from school, they wondered greatly at the 
marvellous proficiency of the bears in their 
bloodthirsty work, and at the imbecility 
of the children. 

“Why didn’t some of them run away? 
I’d have run away,” said Ned, stoutly. 

“P’raps you couldn’t. P’raps the bears 
would have caught you the first one,’’ an- 
swered Lucy. 

“Then some of the others might have 


runaway. Forty-twochildren!’’—contempt- | 
uously,—“‘that’s a whole schoolful. Two 
bears couldn’t kill a whole schoolful of 


children.”’ 

“Tt says so, any way, and you know they 
were very wicked.” 

“The bears?” 

“No, the children. They called”— 

“Oh, I know what they did. Of course 
they were bad, but we don’t get killed every 
time we’re bad.” 

“P’raps they didn’t get killed every time,’’ 
laughed Lucy. 

But Ned wouldn’t laugh. ‘‘We do things 
just as wicked every day,” said he. ‘“‘Do 
you see that old man going up the hill?” 

Be V.as. 7”, 

“Y’m going to call him ‘bald head,’ just 
as those children did.’ 

“© Ned, don’t! You’ll hurt his feel- 
ings.” 

But Ned only drew in a long breath, as 
a preparation for the attack. 

“Don’t, Ned! It’s so impolite! 
thing dreadful will happen to you.” 

“That’s just what I want to see,’’ replied 
Ned, seriously. “I shall be just as wicked 
as those Bible children.” 

Lucy trembled with excitement. Ned’s 
daring had its fascinations, as well as its 
terrors. She looked at the man, who 
seemed to be toiling wearily up the hill. 

“Tt looks like old Mr. Stokes,’ said she. 
“Tf it is, you might call him names all day 
and he wouldn’t hear you.” 

“Vl make him hear,”’ cried. Ned, and, 
opening his naughty little mouth, his child- 
ish, high-pitched voice rang out, clear and 
strong :— 

“Go up, bald head! Go up, bald head!” 

The man stopped short, and, to-their as- 
tonishment, turned toward: them==not the 


Some- 
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mild, shrivelled countenance of Mr. Stokes, 
but a rather youthful face, with ruddy 
cheeks and bright, keen eyes. 

The children stopped also. ‘‘Who ts 
that?” asked Lucy, in-a_ terror-stricken 
whisper. 

“T don’t know. Perhaps it’s one of those 
new people from the Baxter House. Let’s 
wait till he goes on.’’ 

But the man did not go on. 

“‘He’s going to wait for us,’”’ laughed Lucy, 
hysterically. ‘‘He’s getting his bears ready.” 

“Well, you haven’t done anything,” _re- 
plied Ned, gallantly. ‘‘They won’t touch 


|} you.” 


| “No, eine! he exclaimed. 


‘Ned, at length. 
children walked slowly up the hill to meet } 
| will only show you my bears. But you needn’t 


“We might run down, and go home the 
other way,’’ proposed Lucy, feebly. 

Ned hesitated, but only for a second. 
“Tm going this 
way. If he wants to eat me up, he may.” 

The man was still standing, looking at 
them. 

“We may as well start first as last,’’ said 
And_hand in hand the 


|their fate. 


Very stern and severe those bright eyes 


looked to them as they approached, while | 
in reality their owner was trying hard to} 


keep his countenance as he looked at the 
two frightened faces. 
“Don’t you think it’s rather unkind to 


‘make fun of an old man like me?” he in- 


quired. 

His tone, though serious, was not angry. 
Contrasting it with the denunciations of 
Elisha, the children felt somewhat re- 
assured. 

“Ves, sir,” replied Lucy. 

“‘She didn’t do it,” said truthful Ned. “I 
did it.” 

“But why? What harm has this poor old 
head ever done you?” 

Ned hung his head and was silent, but 
Lucy noticed that the keen eyes were not 
quite as fierce-looking as she had thought. 

“You're not an old man,’ she began, 
Sand: 

“The top of my head is certainly old,” 
he replied, ‘“‘and I consider it entitled to 
respect.” 

‘There could be no doubt that the top of the 
head was bald enough to command the 
respect even of the children. Lucy had 
nothing to say. 

“It’s my misfortune, not my fault,’’ con- 
tinued the young man, in a comically in- 
jured tone, ‘‘but I never expected to suffer 
for it like this.” 

The children were silent. 

“You don’t look like a boy who would be 
hard upon an old man,” he continued. ‘Tell 
me why you did it.” 

Ned looked up courageously. There was 
nothing for it but to make a clean breast 
of the whole matter, which he did, Lucy 
assisting. 

“But I thought you were old Mr. Stokes,” 
she said apologetically, as. they finished. 
“You looked like him when your hat was 
off, and you were lame,—and’’— She 
stopped, overcome by the thought of her 
rudeness, and disconcerted by the uncontrol- 
lable laughter of the young man. ~ 

“My poor sprained ankle and my bald 
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head,” he exclaimed, at length. ‘‘No 
wonder I look like a Methuselah.” 

“Oh, you don’t, you.don’t!”’ cried Lucy, 
much distressed, ‘“‘and we don’t mean to 
make fun of people. We don’t, truly!” 

“JT don’t believe you do.”’ The voice was 
kindly, and Lucy was comforted. 

“You are not cruel, like Elisha,”’ said she. 
““You wouldn’t have let the bears kill the 
poor little children, would you?” 

“Something must be said for Elisha,” 
answered the young man. ‘To be called 
names, even by one small boy, is not the most 
agreeable experience in the world, as I can 
testify.” Ned blushed deeply. “But if, 
this morning, there had been forty-two chil- 
dren, instead of one, ‘all screaming at me at 
once,—well—if there had been any bears in 
the neighborhood, I can’t say what the con- 
sequences might have been.’ 

This was a new view of the case to the 
children. They were now going down the 
slope of the hill, and they walked thought- 
fully along toward the village street. 

“As it is,” pursued the young man, ‘I 


}be afraid, they will not hurt you.” 


He gave a little whistle, as he spoke, and, 
rushing to meet them, with joyous barks 
and wildly expressive tails, the children 


| saw a beautiful Irish setter, followed by three 


roly-poly puppies, who tumbled over each 
other, in their eagerness to reach their 
master. 

Elisha and the bears were forgotten. Ned 
and Lucy dropped upon the ground in 
ecstacy, and rapturously caressed the little 
creatures, the puppies lapping faces and 
hands alike, in their appreciation. 

It was the young man who finally ad- 
monished them that time was flying and 
that school kept in the afternoon. 

“Oh, I wish it didn’t,’ groaned Ned. - 

They parted from their Elisha with many 
thanks for his kindness. As they took their 
leave, the thought of the forty-two unfortu- 
nate children of long ago came back to Ned, 
and he inquired wistfully of their new friend, 
“Shouldwt you think that some of ’em 
might have got away ?’”’ 

.’Twould have made-it a little easier for 
the bears,” was the non-committal reply. 


The Cock on the Church Spire. 


A small black cock stood on the tip of a 
tall church spire. He was not a live cock; 
but he could turn round and round, for the 
wind moved him. 

There was an E to tell that the wind blew 
from the east, and a W to tell when it blew 
from the west. ‘There was an N to show 
when the wind was north and an § to show 
that it was south. 

The Black Cock looked like a brave cock, 
he held his head so high. The north wind 
made him cold, but the south wind warmed 
him. The east wind made him wet, but 
the west wind soon dried him. The Black 
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Cock did not care which wind blew on him as 
a live cock would have done. He stood up 
straight and brave all the time. 

The folks who went by the church did care. 
They looked up at the Black Cock and said: 
“Tt will be cold, for the wind is north’’; 
or “‘It will be hot, for the wind is south’’; 
or ‘We shall have rain, for the wind is east’”’; 
or “‘It will be fine, for the wind is west.” 

So you see that the Black Cock was of use, 
though he could not crow or eat corn as those 
you have seen on the farms do. 

One day the north wind blew so hard that 
it broke off the rod on which the Black Cock 
turned, and the poor thing fell to the roof 
of the church. John saw him fall, and ran 
to a man who was near and told him. The 
man climbed up and got the poor cock and 
brought him down. 

The Black Cock was much bruised and 
scratched by his fall. 

But the man got a new rod for him to 
turn on, and. he bought some gilt paint and 
a soft brush and soon made him shine as 
bright as gold. 

Then the man took him up to the top of the 
tall church spire, and set him in his old place 
once more. 

He seemed to know that he was made to 
tell the way of the wind. So, too, he seemed 
glad to look like gold, like the sun he loved. 

In the race to reach him first, the north 
wind beat all the rest, and gave him a whirl 
to the north. ‘“‘Whizz! Whizz!” he cried. 

And the small boy clapped his hands up at 
him and cried, ‘‘Crow, Cock, crow!” 

But the Gold Cock did not crow. He just 
whizzed round and showed the folks that the 
wind was north —Little Folks. 


The Carrof{f Twins. 


The Carroll twins were a pretty pair of 
little boys, who looked so much alike that 
their mother had been known to mistake 
one for the other. There was one wee 
difference, however,—the difference of a 
dimple. Because of this, they were often 
called the ‘‘Twin-with-a-Dimple”’ and the 
“Other Twin,’ and people would make 
them laugh in order to tell which was which. 

One day they went on an errand across 
the city. A cherry-tree hung over the side- 
walk, and the Twin-with-a-Dimple gave a 
jump, and his hand came down with a cluster 
_ of bright red cherries in it. Then he heard 
a little noise the other side of the hedge, and 
he darted round the corner. 

The Other Twin was not quick enough to 
escape a long arm that reached right through 
the hedge and clutched him. Then a tall, 
thin woman peered over, and said sharply, 
“So it’s you that’s been stealing my cherries, 
is it?” : 

“No, ma’am,’’ answered the Other Twin, 
tremblingly. 

The woman stared at him. There were 
no cherries in his hand, no stains on his lips. 
It was strange. 

“The face I saw above the hedge looked 
exactly like yours,’”’ said the woman. “Are 
you sure you didn’t pick any?” 

““Yes, ma’am,’’ replied the Other Twin, and 
he seemed so honest that the woman believed 
him. 
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“Was there another boy?”’ she asked. 

“Yes, ma’am,’’ came truthfully from the 
frightened twin. 

“Well, I wish I’d caught the right one,” 
said the woman, and then she let the Other 
Twin go. 

When the Twin-with-a-Dimple heard his 
brother’s story, he told him that he must 
do the errand alone, while he would go back 
to explain to the cherry woman. 

So the Twin-with-a-Dimple said to the 
woman: “‘I’m sorry I picked that bunch of 
cherries. I didn’t stop to think that they 
belonged to anybody. I will pay you for 
them as soon as I can earn some pennies,’’ 

‘But you just told me it wasn’t you whoa 
did it!”’ exclaimed the cherry woman. 

“No, ma’am—yes, ma’am, I mean,” 
stammered the Twin-with-a-Dimple, ‘‘that 
was my brother.” 

“Oh, it was your brother that took them, 
was it?” 

“No, ma’am,” and the Twin-with-a-Dimple 
struggled hard not to show it. ‘‘I mean I 
picked the cherries. My brother has gone on 
the errand, and I have come back to tell you 
how sorry I am.” 

“But why didn’t you say so?” she asked. 

“Because I wasn’t here. It wasn’t I 
before,’’ and his dimple showed prettily now. 
“You see, we look just alike.’ 

“T declare! Are you the Carroll twins?” 

““Yes, ma’am, we are.’ 

“Well, well! You're a real little gentle- 
man to come and own up. I wonder if you 
wouldn’t like to pick some cherries for me. 
If you will, you may have all you can eat.” 

So, when the Other Twin came back, he 
found his brother up in the tree; and for the 
first time they had all the cherries they 
wanted—Emma G. Dowd, in Youth’s Com- 
panton. 


Concealed Geography. 


Here is a collection of hidden cities and 
other geographical names for the juvenile 
class to discover in the sentences:— 

1. There is one thing you should be con- 
stant in—O plebian! 

2. The Empress Regent thinks she is a 
Maria Theresa. 

3. Old books, old friends are the best. 

4. Jump on, are you all on, don’t forget the 
baby. 

5. He used a new preparation for his teeth, 

6. They say that our small dog is dead. 

7. I galloped to Lynn and met Zechariah 
galloping back, 

8. Lord Bacon was a great thinker many 
years ago. 

g. King Alfred, in burgher clothes, burnt 
the cakes. 

10. O mighty Tiber, gently flowing to the 
sea! 

11. No knowledge, no attainments, can 
take the place of goodness. 

12. The Crown Prince can even balk a 
Napoleon. 

13. The amber lining of her coat was all 
faded. 

14. A friend, named Dorcas, owned a red 
raven named Jehoshaphat. 

15. I sailed past Africa, Oceanica I rounded 
and came to America, 
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16. Adam, in Paradise, 
snubbed Eve. 

17. A good nap lessens the length of the day. 

18. Napoleon begins as a comet, ends as a 
falling star. 

19. Said Henrietta, ‘‘Unto no man give 
I my heart.” 

20. I bet he losses the race. 

21, France may not bear this rebuff a long 
time. 

22. Is there a railroad over the top of 
Mount Washington ? 

23. If we drink too freely of the cask, age 
racks us with pain. 

24. Tell King William to send some officer 
of rank for the answer of Jules Favre. 

25. The ravings of the mob I leave to your 
imagination. 

26. To get gold to par is the secretary’s 
prime object. 

27. Isawa little maiden very gayly clad. 

28. The Harvard Baseball Club is com- 
posed of nine vehement strikers. 

29. Rent on Cornhill is low, but rent on 
State Street is high. 

30. She was so fond of beer, she baked her 
pancakes in it. 

31. Which do you like best, fricasseed frog 
or ham and eggs? 

32. In the days of Queen Elizabeth, 
Lehems & Co. were jewelers in London. 

33. The artist should work with art for 
duty, not pleasure—Woman’s Home Com- 
panion. 


as customary 


A Fish’s Appetite. 


All the deep-sea fishes are enormous eat- 
ers, says John C. Van Dyke in his volume 
called ‘‘The Opal Sea.’’ There being nothing 
to eat but the life about them, they live 
upon each other. They follow the prey like 
packs of wolves, and in turn are followed, 
band succeeding band, increasing in size 
as they decrease in numbers. The herrings 
eat the smaller fish, even their own young. 
They are harried by the blue-fishes, until a 
trail of blood stains the water, while following 
the blue-fishes come the insatiate porpoises. 
The cetaceans, especially, are wonderfully 
equipped for the consumption of small sea 
life en masse—‘‘one rorqual perhaps swallow- 
ing thousands of herrings at a single gulp.” 
The seal’s appetite is also phenomenal, 
“in captivity fifty or more pounds of fish 
being required daily by a single seal. After 
gorging himself he goes to sleep, floating on 
his back with flippers folded, his head bob- 
bing up and down upon the waves, as peace- 
fully as upon a bed of roses. 
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The Anniversaries. 


With Other Denominations. 


At the anniversary meeting of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, Rev. Willard C. 
Selleck, D.D., brought greetings from the 
Universalists, and spoke as follows:— 


I am reminded of Mrs. Browning’s remark, 
when some one called upon her and said, ‘‘I 
am a Universalist.’ ‘‘Universalism! what 
a beautiful word.’”’ I account it a high privi- 
lege to accept your kind invitation, and bring 
to you and your people the greetings of the 
Universalists on this bright and beautiful 
morning. I am not, indeed, authorized by 
the Universalist Church of America to speak 
for all the people of my communion, because 
there has been no recent occasion when such 
an authorization could be made. But such 
a greeting has been extended to your people 
repeatedly in the-past; and similar greetings 
from you have been received and recipro- 
cated, lately at our national gathering in 
Minneapolis last October, and will be given 
and received undoubtedly more often in the 
future than in the past. 

I must remember that I have no right to 
speak for all our people. I must remember, 
too, that not all our people think and feel 
just as I do, and as I conceive that the ma- 
jority of our people do. Some of the men 
whom I honor and love for their worth and 
works do not share exactly my full thought 
in religious things, which is practically iden- 
tical with your thought. There are still a 
few in our communion who are not quite 
ready to accept what we call the human- 
itarian conception of Jesus Christ and his 
work, ‘There are those who think that it is 
not altogether wise for our people to make 
too close an alliance with the Unitarian peo- 
ple, who think that we ought to stand on our 
own feet, cherishing a spirit of the utmost 
kindliness and courtesy, not only toward 
your people, but toward all other people. 
There are a few who do not altogether sym- 
pathize with what they call the Unitarian 
proclivities of some of the rest of us. But I 
assure you that I believe that these good 
brothers and sisters of my own communion 
are very decidedly in the minority. I am 
very sure that the great majority of our 
people are in hearty sympathy with you and 
your work, with your thought, your aims, 
your dominant spirit; and I myself share so 
fully this feeling that my greeting to you this 
morning is most cordial and sincere. 

We need simply to understand each other, 
and then to appreciate each other, and rap- 
idly the various Christian communities of 
America are coming to do this; and you and 
I have come to understand each other and 
to appreciate each other. When I say you 
and I, I mean the great number of your peo- 
ple and of my people who think and feel as 
we do. 

It is a somewhat striking fact that a hun- 
dred years ago our Universalist fathers and 
your Unitarian leaders were working side by 
side here in America without knowing much 
about each other. Channing and Ballou 
preached in this city of Boston, and I do not 
know that they had any intercourse with 
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each other. Ballou and Parker preached 
side by side in this city, and yet I cannot dis- 
cover that there was any friendship between 
them, any personal relationship or co-opera- 
tion. There may have been, but I have 
not become aware of it through reading the 
stories of their work. Nevertheless, the 
years have brought some results. The nine- 
teenth century has brought some great re- 
sults, and our people have discovered one 
another. We, some of us, discovered you 
long ago, and you are discovering us; and 
we are finding, as this brother has just said, 
that we are allies, confederates, that we are 
working in much the same spirit and for the 
same great common ends, ts 

Some of us Universalists have long read 
the writings of your great men,—of Channing 
and Parker, James Freeman Clarke, Frederic 
Hedge, and Dr. Martineau, peerless and se- 
rene soul who looks down upon us from the 
heights and draws us unto himself. And, 
when we think of our debt to men like these, 
when we come to understand their thought, 
and the high ideals which they have held 
before the modern world, we cannot be thank- 
ful enough that they have been, that they 
wrote and taught. 

On the other hand I venture to say that 
for four generations here on American soil 
my spiritual ancestors, the Universalist peo- 
ple of this country, despised and rejected of 
men, everywhere spoken against, contended 
earnestly and reverentially for the faith once 
delivered to the saints, have cherished and 
inculcated a lofty and beautiful conception 
of Almighty God, emphasizing the divine 
paternity, and so bringing comfort and peace 
to millions of human hearts; and in that 
great thought of the divine paternity lays 
wrapped up the other thought of human 
fraternity. Our people grasped this faith, 
and now the spirit of human brotherhood is 
rising like a mighty tide in our hearts and 
our churches, in our country and in the 
world. 

It is for this faith that our people have 
contended in the spirit of earnestness, some- 
times in the spirit of harshness and bitter- 
ness, for our church was born in the era of 
an intense dogmatic strife; but we have 
come now to the days of liberty, tranquillity, 
and peace. 

The significant fact is that, while fifty 
years ago your people did not know my peo- 
ple, and my people did not know your peo- 
ple, they have come closely together now; 
and your thought has changed somewhat 
and our thought has changed somewhat, so 
that I suppose the majority of Unitarian 
people have become Universalistic in their 
thought of God, and the majority of Univer- 
salist people have become Unitarian in their 
thought of God. They are and have been 
from the days of Hosea Ballou Unitarian in 
their thought of God and their conception 
of the essential beauty of the humanitarian- 
ism of Jesus of Nazareth. I like to think 
that, like two streams rising in the same 
mountain range, but at separate points, they 
have flowed down into the valley, making 
it fertile all the way, and have at length con- 
verged until now they are one stream, one 
river of the water of life, flowing forth to en- 
rich the world. 
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We may indeed maintain our separate or- 
ganizations. It is not needful that we should 
keep house together in order to be brothers 
and sisters. But weshall be brothers and 
sisters; and, when the time comes when, in 
the closer federation of the churches of Amer- 
ica, there shall be a larger organic union of 
those who believe in Christian democracy, 
you will find a great many of the Universa- 
lists glad to come forward and extend a 
hand to each branch of the Congrega- 
tional fellowship. For Congregationalists are 
united by this deep, fundamental principle 
of democracy, the spirit and conception of 
Christian democracy, and the Universalist 


.people are in sympathy and agreement with 


that principle” ‘There is room in America 
for-a church that cherishes that principle; 
and so, my friends, I am glad to be among 
my own people and among your people in 
the spirit of fellowship. If at any time any 
misunderstanding shall arise, we shall surely 
prevent any evil consequences by living and 
working in this spirit of kindliness and fra- 
ternal co-operation. That spirit must grow 
among us that the light of it may drive out 
all evil from among us, as the light of this 
beautiful day has driven out the darkness of 
the night. 

I hasten to say two or three things more, 
very briefly. There are higher reasons for 
that co-operation and friendliness between 
us than mere good manners. We are united, 
essentially, in trying to show the world that 
it is possible to maintain an efficient Chris- 
tian Church in the spirit of the utmost lib- 
erty. I come this morning from a common- 
wealth which has been my home for twelve 
years whose great founder was wise and fore- 
sighted enough to see that a strong and 
flourishing social state might best stand and 
be maintained with full liberty in religious 
concernments. Rhode Island, that engraves 
those words over the portico of its new marble 
palace, has been demonstrating, as America 
has been demonstrating, for more than a 
century the truth of this contention. It re- 
mains for you and for us, as for our brothers 
and sisters of the Congregationalist commu- 
nion, to show the world that a flourishing 
Christian Church may stand and best be 
maintained with full liberty in religious con- 
cernments. In large measure such has been 
the case already. Such liberty has been 
ours. It still is ours, and we show the world 
to-day, you and I, a people who, travelling 
in this path of freedom, have come at length 
into the clear open sunlight of God’s truth. 
We present a form of Christianity cleared at 
length from those historic creeds which still 
cling to some of the Christian churches like 
great barnacles on the hull of a ship. 

We stand face toward the sunrise, ready 
for any truth that the-new day may bring 
unafraid, believing that all truth shall lead 
us closer to God. We shall still maintain 
this spirit of liberty, and show the world it 
is possible fot Christian churches to live and 
work in it. 

But there is another reason. We must re- 
member that this liberty was not achieved 
altogether by us. It is a heritage and trust. 
This heritage we have received, and we must 
transmit it in all its purity. And this leads 
me to say that our church and all churches 
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are living, not for themselves alone, but 
rather for a greater end. Our business is 
not to think of ourselves chiefly, but of this 
great country that God has given us to main- 
tain; and our aim must be to make this coun- 
try a holy land, every city in it a holy city; 
and there never has been a time when the 
work and influence of the Christian Church 
were more needed than to-day to breathe 
into this civic body of ours which we call our 
country the spirit of the living God, and to 
make of it a living soul. 


“For what avail the plough or sail 
Or land or life, if freedom fail?”’ 


For what avail the plough or sail 
Or land or life, if honor fail? 
is the watchword of the crisis of to-day. 

There is still another reason. My brother 
of the Congregational communion has already 
called attention to the fact that his commu- 
nion, with others, has stretched out hands 
to the people who sit in darkness in foreign 
lands; and their missionary work ought to 
be an incentive to us to send out our light 
and our truth that they may go into all the 
world. I hope, therefore, that in the days 
that are to come the Universalists and Uni- 
tarians are not going to be content simply to 
build comfortable churches for themselves, 
but will realize that these churches are but 
instruments in God’s hands for the building 
and extension of his kingdom in all the 
earth. I want to see the rising tide of a 
passionate, earnest, consecrated spirit among 
our people that shall carry our blessed and 
beautiful faith out to the ends of the earth 
to feed God’s hungry children, to inspire 
them with lofty spiritual ideals, and so help 
them to come to their own, come to a real- 
ization of the spiritual meaning of their exist- 
ence. 

Therefore I give you God speed, and I 
pray that this broader, kindlier, nobler spirit 
may be with us the very breath of life, and 
may draw all the churches of our country 


together, and that we may stand shoulder 


to shoulder, seeking to-build_here for our- 
selves a church that shall be a church of the 
living God, a witness to His paternity, a 
witness to our common sonship to him, a 
witness and exemplification of the great 
spirit of Christian fraternity. 


Dr. Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D., speak- 
ing for the Society of Friends, then addressed 
the meeting, as follows:— 


When Dr. Eliot was so kind as to invite 
me to come here this morning and say a word 
of greeting from our side of the garden wall, 
he did not tell me that anything so formida- 
ble as an elaborately prepared discourse such 
as we listened to first, or anything so eloquent 
and entertaining as we have just listened to, 
would be expected of me. I was just to say 
a word of greeting. In other words, as we 
are friends, I wish simply to talk plain ian- 
guage to you for a while. 

I esteem it a privilege to be present on any 
occasion which emphasizes the things which 
unite people, and puts into the background 
the things which separate; which emphasizes 
all things that make for love and fraternity 
and good will and co-operation and peace, 
and which puts out of sight the things which 
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stir our passions, irritate us, and make us 
nervous with one another. 

There is one aspect in which Unitarians 
and friends have been able to sympathize 
with one another. They have both been 
rather small peoples. I think, taking our 
numbers for the continent, we are perhaps 
about as much larger than the Unitarians in 
numbers as I am physically larger than Dr. 
Eliot. 

I feel very happy to be here this morning. 
I never pass the far end of the Common with- 
out thinking of the tragic event that once 
took place there, when some Quakers first 
came to Boston and your ancestors did some- 
thing very ugly to them. I have lived in 
Boston long enough now to have won the 
spirit of entire forgiveness for that event 
and to feel perfectly at home here. 

Now the society of Friends into which I 
was born, where I belong, of which I have 
been a member for two hundred and fifty years 
through the loins of my ancestors, has stood 
for three or four great principles; and the 
first of those is the spirituality of religion, 
for the great principle that the human soul 
is in direct touch, direct communion with 
God, and may get its spiritual life at first 
hand from God,—the spirituality of religion, 
that, the human soul is the meet-place of 
God and man. In connection with that, of 
course, we have stood for a corollary of that 
great principle, the right of all men to ap- 
proach God as they like, and therefore the 
equality of all men in their approaches to 
him. And this leads to a negative principle 
of ours, that therefore priests and ordinances 
were not necessarily required of us. It led 
to spiritual freedom. 

Then, again, the church of the Friends has 
always stood for the brotherhood of the 
world, the brotherhood of humanity, ofall 
men, of all races, of all ages and all climes as 
a direct corollary of the great principle of 
the direct contact of man with God and the 
spirituality of religion. This principle of 
brotherhood was not something added to us 
from the outside, but this principle was in 
the very germinal idea which created us as 
a Christian body. So we have stood,—I say 
it in all humility, because we have done our 
work very imperfectly and feebly often,— 
we have stood for the great principle of the 
brotherhood of men of all races and climes. 
We have necessarily, therefore, been re- 
formers; and, if you find a Quaker any- 
where in any country, speaking any language, 
who is not a reformer, who is not helping 
forward the great causes which uplift hu- 
manity, set it down that he is in the wrong 
camp. 

The anti-slavery movement and the move- 
ment for putting women where they belong, 
by the side of men,—that began with us before 
you ever thought of it. And to-day we have 
in our churches women pastors, women pre- 
siding officers, and the very highest official 
in any of our meetings may be a woman. 
There is absolute equality in this respect. 
That is what we stand for. 

And we are naturally peace-makers. Our 
views of the horribleness and inhumanity 
and unrighteousness of war were not grafted 
on us from the outside. They are in the 
yery structure and foundation of our organ- 
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ization. Every Quaker boy is born a mem- 
ber of the Peace Society. 

One other thing the Quakers have stood 
for. I do not often use the word Quakers 
because people do not understand it. They 
think we are called Quakers because we 
quake. You remember the story of Fox 
before the unrighteous judge whom we made 
to quake. We are called Quakers because 
we make other people quake. The Friends 
have stood for another great principle, and 
that. is righteousness of heart and righteous 
of life; that a man’s words and his acts 
should correspond with his inner profession; 
and that a man who professed to be good, 
to be godly, to be truthful, should be so in 
actual practice. And just here we run very 
close up into contact with yourselves, because 
what you mean by character is exactly the 
same thing. Righteousness, goodness, purity, 
—they are the greatest things in the world. 
I have often said, and I would like to repeat 
it, that goodness is the largest thing, the 
greatest thing in the world. And a denom- 
inational creed or confession of faith that 
will not make good men and women is not 
worth living by; and one that does make 
good men and women, however faulty it may 
be theoretically and dogmatically, is some- 
thing worth having. 

I want, in closing, to call attention to one 
or two things that I think are of very large 
importance. We rejoice, our church re- 
joices, in the decline of the spirit of intoler- 
ance in the religious world. We ought ail 
to rejoice that the spirit of toleration, pa- 
tience with one another, is growing; and that 
the disposition to see the good there is in 
people is growing. I was brought up in a 
community in the West where we did not 
know anything about Unitarianism; and I 
had a good deal of narrowness of view with 
regard to Unitarians; but I declare to my 
friends when I go back there that I would 
be willing to live forever with such men as 
Dr. Hale, Ames, Dole, Eliot. It is a great 
thing to dare to think; but there is something 
greater than that, something that denotes a 
higher step in character, and that is to dare 
to let other people think. 

In the body of the Friends, as a whole, we 
have got about everything there is in the 
way of religious thought; and the beauty of 
it is that we are beginning to learn how to 
get along with each other, and there is a 
great deal of talk now of quietly pulling down 
the garden wall, and all getting together in 
the same enclosure; and in a little while we _ 
shall do that just as all you Congregational- 
ists of whatever form will. 

I greet all my friends who are here this 
morning, and those whom I do not know 
whom I feel are religiously my friends; and 
I think I can speak in a large spirit of love 
and charity and fraternity for our body 
throughout this country. We wish you all 
manner of success in the good and great 
things that you are doing, and may God’s 
blessing rest upon you. 


The Unitarian response to the greetings 
was fittingly made by Rev. Edward Everett 
Hale, D.D.:— 


I have just come from Washington where 
I see people from forty-five States, most of 
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whom have never heard of the Unitarian 
body. What is interesting is that by Divine 
Providence our name begins with U, and 
the name of the Universalists begins with U. 
So we get close together on the catalogue; 
and, speaking to ninety-nine out of a hundred 
of the -people in’ Washington, if you say you 
are a Unitarian, they think you are a Uni- 
versalist, and if you say you are a Univer- 
salist they think you are a Unitarian. And, 
when: they come up to Beacon Street and 
seé the Unitarian flag on one side and the 
Congregational flag on the other, they do 
not know there is any difference. It is purely 
a provincial difference, known only to us on 
this side of the Hudson River. 

I was brought up in the old-time Unitarian 
Congregationalism here in Brattle Street; 
and, when I grew up to be a man, my ex- 
cellent friend, St. John’s father, who was 
then minister in Worcester, used to ask me 
the difference between Unitarians and Uni- 
versalists. I always had to say that there 
was no difference of any kind; and I have 
said the same thing ever since. I have said 
it in Unitarian and in Universalist conven- 
tions. As to the Quakers, I was born a 
Quaker long before Mr. Trueblood was; and 
I have always said that I was a Quaker. If 
I am speaking to any young people who are 
conducting religious classes of growing boys 
and girls in different churches, and who have 
not begun to acquaint them with the best 
mystic writings of the Quakers, I say it is 
because they are behind the times; and they 
had better worry round and get into connec- 
tion with the Quaker Publishing Society, 
which will send them some very good things. 
The Quakers put up a meeting-house in 
Southern Rhode Island, and I used to an- 
nounce that on such and such an afternoon 
I would hold a meeting there. I used to go, 
and fortunately the holy spirit lighted on 
me, and I always spoke. 

I am going now to say something entirely 
serious, which I do not think many of the 
gentlemen present understand. I did not 
understand it myself until it was explained, 
and that is how there comes to be any differ- 
ence in New England between Unitarians 
and. Universalists. It is purely a piece of 
history. The American public does not care 
for history, the press does not care for his- 
tory, you do not care for history; but there 
may be a few here who would like to know. 

Of course our New England Congregation- 
alism formed itself here under the lead of the 
Pilgrims. The Pilgrims established a body 
of people in the old colony which at this mo- 
ment has more liberal churches in it, and 
more people who profess religion in the liberal 
way, as we do in this room, than any section 
of the same size in the Christian Church. 
John Robinson did not say in vain that 
there is more truth and more light to come 
out of God’s heart. The consequence was 
that at the end of a century there was prac- 
tically no Calvinism in New England. 
There were Jonathan Edwards and some 
other people who were Calvinists, but the 
churches by and large were Arminians. You 
do not know what the difference is. The 
difference is that the Arminians believed that 
salvation is free. It is free for me, for you. 
They believed that all the world can be saved. 
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The Calvinists believed that we are all born 
the children of wrath, children of the devil; 
and that it is only one in twenty that will be 
saved. That was the radical distinction in 
the middle of the last century but one be- 
tween the Calvinist and the Arminian, and 
practically all the working churches of New 
England were Arminian; that is, they be- 
lieved that salvation is free, it is free for you 
and for me. But Calvinistic churches were 
formed, so that, when you get about a hun- 
dred years added, about 1790, somewhere 
about there, you had a large body of Armi- 
nian churches in New England, and you had 
a small number of Calvinistic churches. 
Then came along our excellent friends Mur- 
ray and Ballou. ‘The Arminian churches be- 
came Unitarian, as a matter of course. ~The 
Calvinistic churches did not. Then Murray 
said, ‘““You say that God came in the form 
of a man, and made an infinite atonement.” 
“Yes, yes: praised be the Lord.” ‘He 
made an infinite atonement,” said Murray. 
“Then why didn’t it buy the whole of the 
human race?” “‘Why didn’t it? If the 
Atonement was infinite, why didn’t it; why 
didn’t it buy the whole human race? If you 
please, we do not know.’”’ ‘Those people be- 
came Universalists. In other words, the 
old line Unitarian Church of New England 
to-day is the child of the Arminians; and 
the old line Universalist Church to-day is 
the child of the Calvinist Church. That is 
all I will say of history. 

There on the other side of the street we 
have an excellent motto which says, ‘Look 
forward and not back’’; and the people who 
attend to that do not care anything about 
where they came from. I do not care any- 
thing about it, and you do not care, only as 
a matter of history it is worth while to know 
that the two streams did start from two 
original sources, and do flow in the same 
river to-day. It is an immense comfort that, 
in the providence of God, our names both 
begin with Uni. So far they are together, 
and through three-quarters of this country 
the people are forced to believe they are ex- 
actly the same. 

There are one or two people in this room 
who are the stiffest bigots in the world. I 
never heard of a bigot in the Catholic Church 
or the Anglican Church. I never heard of 
a genuine bigot who can come up to two or 
three old-line Unitarians that I know. But 
they are wrong: and I think that pretty 
much everybody in this room believes that 
these gentlemen who have spoken are not 
far from the kingdom of God. 

That was a very interesting incident. He 
beheld him, and said he was not far from the 
kingdom of God. When I get down among 
the outer barbarians beyond the Hudson 
River, where the sun rises and sets just as 
it does here, and the spring comes earlier 
than it does here,—when I get down there, 
and take the American people by and large, 
I find that the general estimate of ecclesi- 
astics is about the same as mine is; that is, 
that the ecclesiastics are about the most 
worthless people in the world. It is perfectly 
true that we see a vast deal of ecclesiasti- 
cism, because it blows the trumpet a great 
deal; and it is a great pity that it does. I 
said that there I see people_from forty-five 
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States and fifty-nine thousand. religions. 
They say: ‘‘Here is a clergyman. What a 
comfort. I ‘am going to hear something 
about the real presence of the living God. 
Here is a man who is not going to talk about 
the rate bill. He is going to talk about 
heaven.’”’ And he talks. They find out 
that what he wants to talk about is whether 
the Southern Conference had better ally it- 
self with the Cumberland Conference or with 
the Northern Conference, or whether the 
second secession of come-outers had better 
ally themselves with the first secession. It 
is very sad to hear the man who buttons his 
vest up high or wears a white necktie or a 
black silk gown begin to talk to you about 
ecclesiasticisny andsnot about religion. But 
I am comforted because I see in the country 
that the word “‘religion” is being judged by 
the Saviour’s text, ‘‘By their fruits ye shall 
know them.” There are some people who 
want to see the unity of the nations: they 
want to see all the nations as one, as the 
Lord Jesus prayed in his prayer. There are 
some people who want to see the race diffi- 
culties in this country settled. There are 
people who believe in unity instead of diver- 
sity; and among these people there are some 
who believe that the kingdom of God is at 
hand, that God isin the Senate, in the patent 
office, in the Agricultural Bureau; and those 
people do not care a great deal about the 
second secession or the ninth secession or 
whether you wear this sort of a gown, or 
that sort of a gown,or whether this ancient 
symbol is to be held to because it is ancient. 
These people do not care much about that. 
What they want is to bring the kingdom 
of God near. What they think is that God 
sent them into the world to-day to bring 
the kingdom of God near. 

When the Lord Jesus left the world, he 
said: ‘‘Go ye out, all of you, into all the 
world, and proclaim the gospel to every 
creature. What is the gospel? ‘That he 
left no doubt about: the reign of God is at 
hand. I once read a very learned treatise 
on the Sermon on the Mount. ‘The treatise 
began by saying: Let us remember that this 
sermon was preached to the company of the 
apostles; and let us recollect that, while 
they were fishermen, they might be fisher- 
men of quite a distinguished character. For 
at Tiberias there were large contractors who 
had to furnish fish to the garrison; and it is 
quite possible that Peter and the rest did 
not wet their hands at the net and handle 
bait, but were contractors for the garrison, 
and might be people of very high standing. 
It was to people of that high standing that 
it was said they were to go out and preach. 
But I have never noticed that, when such 
instructions were given, they were given to 
people of one sort of coat or another sort of 
coat, people who have one flag or another 
flag. I observe that those instructions were 
given to all sorts and conditions of men to 
go out to all sorts and conditions of men. 

It seems to me to be the business of every 
person in this room to-day to proclaim some- 
how the reign of God, and that God is at 
hand to every creature they shall meet. 
And I am very glad that these Quakers, be- 
cause I am a Quaker, and these Congrega- 
tionalists, because I am a Congregationalist, 
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and these other people whatever their names 
are, agree in the central statement that the 
reign of God is at hand; that God is in Bos- 
ton now, and that we are to proclaim his 
love and presence. Our Father who art. 
That seems to me to be what we are to do: 
to proclaim that to every creature. 


The Religion of the Respectable Poor. 


Under the title of “respectable poor” I 
include all persons who, in the expressive 
phrase so common among them, ‘‘keep a 
home together.” 

My friends often say to me, “‘ How terrible 
it must be to work in the slums!” I reply 
(when I have time): ‘‘I do not know ex- 
actly what is meant by a slum. I have 
seen collections of dwellings that seemed 
to me painfully poor and crowded, but they 
were homes to the people who lived in them. 
They even spoke of their ‘comforts,’ and 
meant what they said in a literal way.” 

“Oh!” in flat and disappointed tones, 
“‘T suppose you have never worked in really 
bad places?” 

“T have worked in every district of a 
large seaport town, in an inland town, 
in the country, and in what are considered 
the worst parts of London. I have worked— 
often after dark and sometimes in the middle 
of the night—in alleys where I was told that 
no policeman dared walk alone in broad 
daylight. But the people who told me 
that had such obvious enjoyment in the 
tale that it was probably an ancient legend. 
Bad and sad things often are. Only the 
other day I picked up an appeal that came 
from a well-known and very worthy charity; 
but I was not a little scandalized to find it 
baited with anecdotes which, though I do 
not doubt their original truth, are literally 
the same that made my blood run cold 
twenty years ago.” 

“But to go into places where there is 
no religion, where the name of God is never 
heard!” 

“Ah! I have certainly never been there. 
I remember one small district where, in the 
course of several months, I only once saw 
any one go to church or chapel, and then it 
was a little ballet girl from Drury Lane, 
leading a still smaller sister; but I have never 
entered a lane or an alley, scarcely a single 
room, where religion was not to be found.’’ 

“Then you have only worked among 
the respectable poor?” 

“T have only worked among the poor 
whom I respected. It is true that I do 
not know the homeless poor, A _ district 
nurse can of course only work where there 
is some kind of a home. She could not, for 
longer than it would take to fetch an am- 
bulance, nurse a man lying under an arch- 
way or by the roadside.” 

And then my friends turn away disap- 
pointed, but exactly why they might find 
it as difficult to explain as I to understand. 

To count up the church-goers and chapel- 
goers, compare the resulting number with 
the population, and then, if there should 
be great disparity, argue that the neighbor- 
hood is without religion, or to estimate the 
proportion of children and young persons 
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in places of public worship, and then say, 
“Religion has no hold on them when they get 
older,” is a most serious error. It is a con- 
fusion of formal outward signs and inward 
spiritual graces. Many of the poor rarely 
attend church, not because they are irre- 
ligious, but because they have long since 
received and absorbed the truths by which 
they live. Many, on the other hand, attend 
regularly because they have not yet found 
these truths, and hunger for them. It is 
acknowledged that there are those in all 
classes of life who go to church constantly 
for reasons which have no connection with 
personal religion. Is it too difficult to be- 
lieve that there are those who attend ir- 
regularly, or remain away altogether, not 
because they are persons of evil courses or 
dead to things of the spirit, but because their 
inward religious life is so strong and so 
simple that they are independent of any 
“assembling of yourselves together”? A 
patient whose life had been one long series 
of illnesses and troubles said to the clergy- 
man who visited her: ‘“‘I go to the Fountain 
Head for strength and guidance. God has 
always sent it to me in his good time.” 

To such persons it seems as natural 
that the young should go to church or 
chapel, and the middle-aged and old remain 
at home, as that children should go to school 
and grown men to the workshop. Often 
I have seen toilworn men and women smile 
with indulgent humor at zealous curates 
and deaconesses—Nonconformist ministers, 
I must own, are generally quicker to recog- 
nize the signs of spiritual experience—pre- 
senting to them the crudest forms of ele- 
mentary truths, and ask, after they had 
bidden them a courteous farewell: ‘‘Do 
they suppose that my soul is of so little 
value to my Maker that I should have been 
left seventy years waiting in darkness for 
them? Do they think there was no teachers 
when we was young? Things is changed, 
but there was always ways a-learning, and 
there always will be.”—Littell’s Living Age. 


England and the Sea. 


A recent storm has set many minds re- 
flecting upon an old problem. Since the 
government promised a few days ago to 
institute inquiries into the erosion or washing 
away of the seacoast at many points, in- 
cidents have occurred to give point and 
weight to the contention that the matter is 
one of national importance and urgency. 
With every heavy gale the process of de- 
struction is greatly quickened, of which there 
has just been a striking illustration. Much 
damage has been done this week on the east 
coast, and particularly in the neighborhood 
of Southwold, where the sea has been an 
active depredator for centuries. Aldeburgh 
has suffered, and not for the first time. So 
too has Slaughden, which has long led a pre- 
carious existence between sea and river. 
Between Belhaven and North Berwick a 
clean sweep has been made of a considerable 
part of the margin of the coast, with the 
result that there is exposed to view a large 
number of ancient coffins deposited, probably, 
in some ancient burying-ground. In fact, 
with every gale from certain quarters one 
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expects to hear, along with news of loss of 
life and shipping disasters, that some part of 
the mainland has been broken in upon or 
has been carried away. The consequences 
are not measured by the soil actually swept 
away or the property destroyed. Often an 
inroad of a few feet makes further resistance 
almost impossible. The opposing forces 
must rally, if at all, far in the rear of what 
has been their advanced post. 

It is true that the land has its conquests 
over the great enemy of the realm. There 
are parts of the coast line at which the in- 
vader has not merely been beaten off. He 
seems to be wearied and disheartened in the 
strife, and has sullenly retired. Occasion- 
ally he appears to fret and to be irritated at 
some projecting point which he is bent upon 
destroying; and, when he has done this, his 
rage is for centuries"at an end. At other 
points the land is bravely holding its own, 
and even at times making a slight advance. 
At certain other points, and they are many, 
the victory is for years dubious; but at long 
intervals a violent storm drives all ocean’s 
forces irresistibly upon groynes, buttresses, 
and barriers painfully built up, and sweeps 
them away as if they were lath and plaster, 
not only stealing a large part of the solid 
land, but leaving the door open for further 
incursions. Geographers are not agreed as 
to the exact extent to which within historical 
times the island, as a whole, has gained or lost 
in this warfare. Indeed, except as to a few 
counties, the data necessary for forming an 
opinion upon the point do not exist. But 
we may be sure that, if the coast line as it 
existed in, say, Elizabeth’s time, could be 
accurately depicted and could be compared 
with the line to-day, we should see enormous 
changes. Where stood village and church 
and where men drove the plough or trafficked 
in market float great ships. On the east coast 
acres of good meadow land have been swal- 
lowed up, and the sea, fathoms deep, is now 
above the:strata which once supported them. 
The buried churchyards and villages of 
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Such a fate as that which Dunwich, for ex- 
ample, has experienced is not rare. Whether 
or not a forest once stretched for miles be- 
tween the town and the sea, it is abundantly 
attested that a very large part of the land 
and town has, in the words of an old narrative, 
been in no very remote times “ wasted, 
consumed drowned, and taken in with the 
sea.”’ All along that coast, with fierce gales 
often blowing, there has been a series of 
successful assaults, capes or promontories 
have been pared off, and lofty cliffs brought 
low, tidal harbors silted up, sea dykes over- 
thrown, and marshland flooded by the ocean. 
The same is true of many other parts of 
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England: It is a question whether east, 
west, or south has lately suffered most from 
such inroads. : 

, Geographers and engineers have much to 
tell, us about the circumstances in which 
erosion by the sea goes on most rapidly. 
They. illustrate their theories by such a 
typical case as Heligoland, the friable soil of 
which is gradually sapped by the North Sea, 
or by reference to cliffs composed of chalk 
or other substance with little powers of 
resistance. They are able to state where 
and when such perils are greatest. But they 
can rarely give advice capable of being prac- 
tically applied as to the means of resisting 
such incursions. The forces at work are 
generally so overpowering that victory 
against them would be won at such cost 
as.to be worse than defeat. All that the 
engineer can do, in many cases, is to devise 
ways and means of preventing erosion at 
one point from being the cause of silting up 
at another point adjacent, which now often 
happens., The meeting of town clerks as- 
sembled the other day to consider the matter 
called upon the. crown, as protector of the 
realm, to come to their aid in repelling 
these invasions. It is natural and an old 
practice to invoke Hercules when a wagon 
has stuck fast in the mire. It is usually, 
however, found more effectual to put one’s 
shoulder to the wheel; and in like manner 
forethought and zeal, a little expenditure 
when. the mischief is incipient, will probably 
prove much more useful than appeals to the 
nation to undertake impossible or difficult 
tasks.—London Times. 


The Unitarians- of _Mawpat, Khasi 
Hills, India. 


The Unitarians of this place are the most }: 


avowed of all. They are a set. of .simple 
and honest peasants, very trustworthy and 
faithful. They are looked upon as our 
Levites, the keepers of our religion. They 
are very united, and their opinion has much 
weight in the councils of our union. They 
are, like all the ingenious Khasis, born dem- 
ocrats. 

When they were demon worshippers, they 
suffered very much from diseases which 
generally terminated in death. On their 
inquiring after the cause by the usual 
method of divination, they found that they 
must renounce all kinds of their religious 
practices, and they must worship only the 
One God. So they offered sacrifices of goats 
to the True God alone. ‘Then in the course 
of their business as tobacco sellers they met 
Mr. Robin Roy and the late Ka Sian Walang, 
an enthusiastic Unitarian woman; and, 
through discussion with them, they were led 
to adopt the Unitarian faith. They were 
frequently visited by Hajom Kissor Singh, 
Robin Roy, and other Unitarian preachers. 

Shortly after the great earthquake of 1897 
they removed from Laitlyngkot to Mawpat, 
where the soil is more’ congenial for cultiva- 
tion, and with their own houses they also 
built a.small house for the worship of one 
true God. “They are now preparing to build 
a larger church. 

When they first joined the Unitarian Union, 
they did not observe.Sunday as a day of 
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worship. They held Sunday services every 
eight days, according to the Khasi week. 
But since some years ago they have regu- 
larly held services on Sunday, and now they 
observe Sunday as a day of public worship 
for their spiritual edification. 

The secretary of the Md4wpat Unitarian 
Church is U Mynjra Singh, a very energetic 
and earnest Unitarian, who acts as a volun- 
teer preacher, and the treasurer is his uncle 
U Lapé. Services are regularly held every 
Sunday. There are also evening services on 
Wednesday and Friday, and collections are 
regularly taken. 

Sometimes when the male members were 
away on their. fields, the women met in the 
church and held services. 

They now earnestly appeal to the Unitarians 
of America for contributions toward the cost 
of building the proposed new church. Sub- 
scriptions will be thankfully received by 
Mr. Hajom Kissor Singh, superintendent of 
the Deputy Commissioner’s office, Shillong, 
Khasi Hills, India. 

On the nineteenth annual board meeting of 
the Khasi Hills Unitarian Union, held on the 
ist April, 1906, the following Unitarians were 
elected members of the board for the present 
year: U Robin Roy, Babu Durga Singh, U 
Singbor, U Konjro, U Raju Roy, U Jikha 
Singh, U Lape Mawpat, U Lake Mawpat, 
U Mynjra Singh Mawpat, U Moni Roy, U 
Hajon Mostoh, U Hajom Kissor Singh, U 
Don Nonglamin, U Siang Nongtde Nongta- 
lang. 

U Raju Roy was appointed as additional 
trustee to the Endowment Fund. 

With the approval of the trustees it was 
resolved to utilize (for the first time) part 
of the income of the Endowment Fund for 
mission work, 

We want to enjoy our Unitarian religious 
rights and privileges without hindrance or 
molestation. KONTRO SINGH, 

Secretary, Khasi Hills Unitarian Union. 


The Congress of Religion. 


The Congress of Religion has just com- 
pleted its successful meetings. Many beliefs 
but one faith was the keynote of the gather- 
ings. No one was excluded. All who de- 
sired were included. So-called ‘‘liberal”’ 
and ‘“‘orthodox” met with the Jew, and at 
the end of the sessions men of opposite theo- 
logical beliefs parted with cordial hand-clasps 
because of the fellowship they had found, one 
with the other. The meetings might be at 
Lincoln Centre, at Chicago Commons, at 
Hull House, at any of several churches, or the 


University of Chicago. The speaker might. 


be Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, Dr. Graham 
Taylor, Miss Jane Addams, Prof. George B. 
Foster, or some one else. Wherever the 
meeting or whoever the speaker, the con- 
gress offered common ground. It stood 
for universal justice. Rev. Hiram W. 
Thomas was again elected president. Rev. 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones resigned as general sec- 
retary, and was succeeded by Rey. Cyrus 
A. Osborne, who has done effective work as 
Field Secretary of the congress. Mr. Jones, 
whose personality permeates and enthuses 
the congress throughout its meetings, will 
give appreciated and needed direction as 
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Our National Societies. 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and 374 Sutter St., 
San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chiet missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. lt supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Charles 
E St John. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. Lin- 
coln, Esq. i 

Publication Agent. Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
ious and moral education Publishes manuals and tracts, 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries 
on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. 

President, Rev. Edward A Horton. 

Treasurer. Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational] 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Charles T. 
Catlin. 


Young People’s Religious Union 
Organized in 1896. ; 
Promotes the organization of the young people of the 

Unitarian churches for ‘Truth, Worship, and Service.” 
Address correspondence to the Secretary, Miss Emily B. 
Osborn. 
Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. William G. 
Harrington 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1886, 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Address correspondence to the Publication Agent, Mr. 
C L. Stebbins. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H. 
Stearns. 


chairman of the executive committee. He 
has been general secretary since the congress 
organized and was closely identified with its 
formation. Rev. Fred Alban Weil, Third 
Unitarian Church, Chicago, was elected a 
director to represent the Unitarian denomina- 
tion. 


Chautauqua, N.Y. 


Unitarian House extends cordial hospi- 
tality to all visitors and friends from July 1 
to August 31. 

Wednesday, August 1, is Denominational 
Day, and upon that date we hold our annual 
conference and public reception. We ex- 
pect John Graham Brooks of Cambridge and 
others as our guests and friends at this time. 
Every one is cordially welcome. 

Reduced rates on all roads on July 6 and 27, 
From Boston (over Boston and Maine and 
Take Shore roads to Buffalo, and on to 
Chautauqua by Pennsylvania road) 30 day 
excursion rates on above dates, $12.30, 
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Write to Chautauqua Institution, Chau- 
tauqua, N.Y., for season’s programme and 
catalogue of schools, and to me at Littleton, 
Mass., for any information that I can give. 
After July 1 my address will be Chautauqua, 
N.Y., Box 174. 
. WILLIAM CHANNING BROWN. 


Old South Pilgrimage. 


The eleventh annual pilgrimage of the Old 
South Historical Society will be to Ipswich 
and Newburyport on Saturday, June 23. 
With plans which include a steamer trip 
on the Ipswich and Parker Rivers, a 
trolley ride through ‘‘Old Newbury,’ and, 
late in the day, the always delightful sail up 
the Merrimac to Haverhill, besides presenting 
the historical associations of Ipswich itself, 
the society is providing this year an oppor- 
tunity no less attractive than any of the Old 
South pilgrimages of other years. All in- 
terested are cordially invited to participate, 
and especially the teachers, students, and 
others who have attended regularly in the 
past. It is urged that all who go prepare 
themselves in the story of Ipswich and of 
Newburyport, that a profitable day may be 
enjoyed. Especially will those who went on 
the Whittier pilgrimages of 1897 and 1903, 
and that to Newburyport six years ago, be 
glad again to visit the Merrimac Valley and 
know yet another section of the beautiful 
Essex country. 

The excursion will be by special train from 
Boston, leaving the North Union Station on 
Track 15 at 8.55 A.M. Arriving at Ipswich 
the party will go directly to the Whipple 
House, part of which is said to date from 
1637, where the pilgrims will be guests of 
the Ipswich Historical Society. Rev. T. 
Frank Waters, president of the society, will 
welcome the party to an inspection of this 
rare specimen of early colonial building. 
Conducted by competent guides, the visitors 
will be able to see comfortably all of interest. 

At 12 o’clock the company will gather for 
luncheon on the lawn of one of the attractive 
estates sloping to the river. The luncheon 
will be of the usual substantial character, 
served in individual boxes, together with ice- 
cream and coffee. Afterward short addresses 
will be made by Rev. T. Frank Waters, the 
local historian, Gen. Francis H. Appleton, 
president of the Essex Institute, Mr. Edwin D. 
Mead, and others. 

At two o’clock the party will move along 
to East Street, where the steamer Carlotta 
and auxiliary boats will be taken for the de- 
lightful trip down the Ipswich River, along 
Plum Island Sound, and up the Parker River 
to Oldtown, following exactly the course 
taken by Rev. Thomas Parker and his 
company of ‘‘ Newberry”’ planters when they 
left Ipswich in the spring of 1635. 

Arriving at the Lower Green of ‘‘Old New- 
bury,” where they will refresh their Newbury 
history, the pilgrims will take electric cars 
for the pretty ride of four miles to Newbury- 
port. In the Old South Church, known also 
as ‘“‘Whitefield’s Church,” the pastor, Rev. 
Horace C. Hovey, D.D., will speak of George 
Whitefield and notable events in the history 
of the church. 


Walking the short distance down Federal | Lord, Reccord, Mrs. Brooks, and Miss Parker; : 
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Street to the wharf, at about 4.45 the party 
will board the steamer Merrimac for the 
fifteen-mile sale to Haverhill, with all its 
attractive Whittier associations. The points 
of-interest will be indicated as the steamer 
passes. ‘The returning train from Haverhill 
Bridge Station will reach Boston at eight 
o’clock. 

Tickets for the entire trip at $2 50, covering 
all fares, admissions, and luncheon, may be 
procured only at the Old South Meeting-house, 
Washington and Milk Streets, Boston. To 
perfect arrangements it is necessary that 
they be bought early, and those unsold will 
be withdrawn from public sale not later than 
5 P.M. the day before the trip. Requests for 
circulars of the trip and inquiries should be 
addressed to the Pilgrimage Committee, Old 
South Meeting-house, Boston. 


King’s Chapel Services. 


Services will be held regularly at King’s 
Chapel through the summer, beginning at 
10.30 A.M., and the following list of preachers 
is announced: June 17, Rev. Franklin C. 
Southworth, President of Meadville Theo- 
logical School; June 24, Prof. George H. 
Palmer, Harvard College; July 1, Prof. 
George F. Moore, D.D., Harvard Divinity 
School; July 8, Rev. John Cuckson of 
Plymouth; July 15, Prof. Edward C. Moore, 
D.D., Harvard Divinity School; July 22, Rev. 
John W. Day of St. Louis; July 29, Rev. 
James De Normandie, D.D., of Roxbury; 
August 5, Rev. Charles. E. St. John, secre- 
tary of American Unitarian Association; 
August 12, Rev. W. W. Fenn, Harvard 
Divinity School; August 19, Dr. William 
Everett; August 26, Rev. John Snyder of 
Wellesley Hills; September 2, Rev. Frank 
K. Freeston of London; September 9, Rev. 
Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., President of Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association; September 16, 
Rev. Howard N. Brown. 


Cnitarian Sunday-School 
Socicty. 


Field and Headquarters. 


The regular monthly meeting of the Uni- 
tarian Sunday-School Society was held 
Tuesday, June 5, 2.30 P.M., 25 Beacon Street. 
Present: Messrs. Horton, Humphreys, Law- 
rance, Bates, Metcalf, Reccord, Mrs. Weath- 
erly, Mrs. Brooks, and Miss Parker. 

The minutes of the clerk for past meetings 
were read and approved. ‘The treasurer’s 
regular report was offered, accepted, and 
placed on file. 

The death of Miss Elizabeth P. Channing, 
a former member of the board and one time 
editor of the Day Spring, was reported. A 
vote was passed expressing appreciation of 
her faithful services and her high character. 
Said resolution was to be placed on file, and 
a copy forwarded to the relatives of Miss 
Channing. 

President Horton read a list of standing 
committees for the current year. They are 
as follows: Publications: Messrs. Horton, 
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Finance: Messrs. Humphrey, Simons, Mur- 
dock, Miss Buck, and Mrs. Saunderson; 
Meetings: Messrs. Metcalf, Judy, with presi- 
dent and clerk, ex officiis; Outlook and 
Missions: Messrs. Lawrance, Ramsay,. Gan- 
nett, Mrs. Weatherly, and Mrs. Billings. 
Book Department: Messrs. Griffin, Bates, and 
Putnam, 

Certain business matters were then con- 
sidered, including the Book Room and its 
affairs for the past year. Consideration was 
given to certain salaries. It was also voted 
that the Committee on Book Department be 
requested to examine the general working 
conditions of that department, and to report 
as to certain possible improvements in the 
system, 

The question of date for meetings was 
again brought up, and after full expression of 
views it was voted to hold monthly sessions 
on the first Monday of each month at 2 p.m. 
Owing to the fact that Labor Day comes on 
that date in September, a motion was carried 
that for that special month,jwhen this meeting 
adjourn, it do so to the second.Monday in 
September. ‘ 

The directors then discussed the subject of 
current lessons. It was decided not to issue 
any the present year. As to special services 
for Calendar Days, the general feeling was 
there should be something published begin- 
ning with Christmas, so that there would be 
during 1907 a new service for Christmas, 
Easter, Flower Sunday, Patriot’s Day, and 
Harvest Sunday. It was also the sentiment 
of the board that something new should be 
issued for the primary and kindergarten 
departments if a satisfactory author could be 


Addresses. 
THE address of Rev. A. D. Mayo for the 


summer will be 45 West Newton Street, Boston, Mass. 


REV. James De Normandie will be at home 
for any service desired of him until the first of August, but 
will be absent during that month. Telephone Roxbury 384 
or Lincoln 12. ; 


Business Notices. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. \ 


Marriages. 


In Worcester, sthinst., by Rev. Carl G. Horst of West 
Upton, Henry James Potter of Hartford, Conn., and 
Lois Ilione Wood (grand-daughter of the late Rev. George 
S. Ball) of West Upton. 

In Barre, Mass., roth ult., 6 Rev. A. F. Bailey, Emery 
Le Garde and Caroline L. Sibley. 

In Barre, Mass., 6th inst., by Rev. A. F. Bailey, Bert P. 
Anderson and Anna E. A. Erlandson. 


Deaths. 


DREW.—At Kingston, June 11, Lucy Foster, wife 
of Christopher L. Drew, in the 76th year of her age. 

FORBUSH.—At Pueblo, Col., May 29, S. Augustus 
Forbush, formerly of Grafton, Mass. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


Incorporated. 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
All modern improvements under one roof, in- 
cluding offices, salesrooms, morgue, dressing- 
rooms, and chapel. Tel. Roxbury 72 or 73. 


7 HY SUFFER ina northern climate when able to 

¥ change and be healthy and happy in “Old Va.’’? 
Write for facts to one who changed. E.S. Read, High- 
land Springs, Va. (A Richmond suburb.) 
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found. Some helpful suggestions were made, 
and they will be followed up. It was decided 
that no manual should be published this year. 

There being no jfurther business, the meet- 
ing adjourned. Louisa P. Parker, clerk. 

Sunday-School workers are always glad to 
get hints from working sources. They may 
adopt them or not, but the interchange of 
experiences is always beneficial. This letter 
comes from a faithful worker in the Middle 
West, and what he has to say shows at least 
the value of the methods described in his 
own school :— 

Mapison, Wis. 

Just a word, to help along the cause, about 
the value of Sunday-School entertainments, 
We have just had the best public entertain- 
ment we ever gave. The programme con- 
sisted of a fairy dance by twenty-five little 
girls of the kindergarten class, a flag drill with 
patriotic songs by twelve boys, a play, ‘“Cin- 
derella,” by four girls and one boy, besides 
piano solos and recitations. A committee of 
the teachers, assisted by the superintendent 
and the minister, drilled the children. Tick- 
ets were sold by the members of the school. 
Two hundred and fifty people were present. 
The whole affair passed off with great credit. 
This sort of work done, say once a year, is a 
benefit for several seasons. It teaches the 
lesson of co-operation, working together for 
some common end in which all are interested; 
also that some sacrifice of time and work 
must be made. The children give up an hour 
of play for rehearsal two or three times per 
week. It means a good deal for them, yet 
when the event comes off and is crowned with 
success they are perfectly satisfied. 

It deepens the interest in the school. 
The affair concerns the honor of the school, 
and the honor of the school rests upon them, 
When the school does well, they get the credit. 
This means an increase of personal loyalty. 
Furthermore, a public exhibition, creditably 
performed, is a proper advertisement for the 
Sunday School. Many strangers are present 
with their children. Thus last evening, after 
our little entertainment was over and the 
performers were regaling themselves in ice- 
cream, two parents inquired about the school 
and wished to place their children in it. 

It is astonishing, too, to see the inventive- 
ness of the children in such affairs, how they 
enter into the spirit of their parts and suggest 
ways and means. The play was entirely in 
the hands of the girls, who procured their 
own costumes and stage effects. Not the 
least source of satisfaction to us was the 
money made, about $35. I recommend such 
entertainments to those who are seeking to 
give variety and vitality to the Sunday 
School. FRANK A. GILMORE. 


As far as I can learn the Sunday-School 
Unions have reaped excellent results this past 
winter. Our friends in New York City and 
vicinity have maintained vigorous interest 
through the whole season. The Boston 
Sunday-School Union has had marked suc- 
cess. It would seem that the coming winter 
there will be much more co-operation than 
heretofore by groups of Sunday Schools 
working together. As one outcome of the 
meetings at King’s Chapel, Anniversary Week, 
I have received this letter from a well-known 
clergyman :— 

“T was sorry to see by your annual address 
that there has been opposition to the scheme 
to publish an abridgement of the Bible. I 
write now to say that my own sense of the 
great need and value of such a publication is 
so strong that I, for one, would be delighted 
to see the plan carried out. I promise to 
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sink any individual ideas or wishes of mine 
in any edition prepared by a competent com- 
mittee. I use and recommend the Peters- 
Bartlett volumes, and think highly of them; 
but I wish we could have a low-priced or 
rather an inexpensive one-volume book of 
well-arranged abridgement. Any plan the 
Society may adopt, after due deliberation, 
will have my hearty support.” 

I am always glad to receive letters from 
any source about vital matters connected 
with Sunday-School affairs. The first and 
most necessary step toward progress is agita- 
tion. Where there is not enough interest to 
create discussion and comparison of views we 
are not likely to have any forward movement. 
So I welcome messages indorsing or criti- 
cising aims and methods in our field of mutual 
labor. Epwarp A. HorrTon. 


Young People’s Religious 
Union. 


[This department is in charge of Miss Grace R. Torr, 
Secretary of the Young People’s Religious Union, 25 
Beacon Street, hours 9 to 12 and: to 5. All reports or 
notices should be sent to her.] 


Toric MANUAL. 


The attention of the unions is called to the 
new topic list, printed in pamphlet form, and 
known as ‘‘A Topic Manual,” now on sale at 
headquarters, at 5 cents per copy. 

Devotional or executive committees, hav- 
ing the next year’s programme in charge, 
cannot fail to find such an outline helpful 
and suggestive, covering, as it does, a much 
wider variety of subjects with special refer- 
ences than any list previously arranged. 

It is expected that each union will send in 
its order at once, accompanying such order 
by the remittance specified above. 


LirE MEMBERS. 


It may be interesting to note that there 
are at present forty-seven associate life 
members, and we hope to add to the list 
all the time. Any union or union member 
knowing of some one who might possibly be 
enlisted should see to it that an early appeal 
be made. 

PUEBLO. 


The balance of the sum pledged to Pueblo 
has been sent and acknowledged by Mr. W. D. 
Keen for the society, who also sent an ap- 
preciative letter of thanks to the Young 
People’s Religious Union for their generous 
and loyal support. This letter will appear 
in the October issue of Word and Work. 


THE ISLES OF SHOALS. 


As there is likely to be a much larger 
representation of young people at the Shoals’ 
meeting this year (July 7-15), to save future 
trouble and discomfiture every one planning 
to attend should early endeavor to send $1 
for membership certificate to Mr. Charles J. 
Ramsdell, Randall Hall, Cambridge, until 
June 25, after which address Mr. Ramsdell, 
“The Oceanic,” Isles of Shoals, Portsmouth, 
N.H. Send full name and proper prefix (Mr., 
Mrs., or Miss). The membership certificate 
is required to secure reduced rates. Young 
People’s Day is Thursday, July 12. 
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Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


Services at the First Unitarian Church of 
Manchester-by-the-Sea will be conducted on 
June 17 at 10.45 A.M. by Dr. Samuel A. Eliof. 


The South Middlesex Conference will meet 
on Thursday, June 14, in the Unitarian 
Church, Reading. A discussion on “The 
Work of the Women’s Alliance” will be in 
charge of Mrs. Prescott Keyes of Concord, 
and one on ‘The Work of the Sunday-school”’ 
in charge of Rev. Alfred H. Brown of Newton 
Centre. At 6 p.m. there will be supper and a 
social hour, and at 7 devotional service, 
followed by addresses by Rev. John F. Meyer 
of South Natick and Rey. Thomas Horner of 
Melrose. 


Churches. 


CHARLESTOWN, N.H.—South Parish 
Church: Mr. Dudley Richards Child of 
Boston has accepted a unanimous cali to 
this pastorate. The service of ordination 
will be held on Thursday evening, June 21, 
at half-past seven o’clock. 


Curcaco, ILy.—Third Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Fred Alban Weil: ‘Twelve joined 
the church on June 3, Covenant Sunday, 
when the special service of the Covenant 
was used. The following part of the Cove- 
nant appears on the first page of the weekly 
church calendar: ‘Tove is the spirit of this 
church, and service is its law. This is our 
great covenant. ‘To dwell together in peace, 
to seek the truth in love, and to help one 
another.” 


DuLutTH, Minn.—The First Unitarian 
Church: Rey. Harry White handed in his 
resignation to the board of trustees the rst 
of June. Mr. White announced to his con- 
gregation the first Sunday in May that he 
would take this step, when he read the satis- 
faction of the mortgage which clears the 
church from all indebtedness. Mr. White’s 
pastorate has been by three years the longest 
one in the history of the church, having about 
completed his eighth year. During this time 
the church has bought and paid for a valuable 
lot. In 1898 the church was receiving $500 
yearly from the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion for its running expenses. Now it will 
be on a self-supporting basis, although it has 
twice raised its minister’s salary since that 
time. 


SOMETHING TIMELY — (Considering 
the revolting packing-house disclosures by 
President Roosevelt) —is the recent publication 
of a practical and varied vegetarian COOK 
BOOK, the fruit of many years’ experience in 
catering to the tastes and needs of those de- 
Siring to escape from an excessive “meat 
habit,” with its increased danger from appendi- 
citis and other ills. 

The Woodside Cook Book is mailed for 
50 cents. 

Dr. Frank W. Patch, Framingham, Mass. 
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LAWRENCE, Mass.—First Unitarian So- 
ciety, Rey. Samuel C. Beane, D.D.: On Sun- 
day, June 10, the church was made beautiful 
for its Flower Sunday with buttercups, 
daisies, and ferns. Inspiring selections by 
the choir and the sermon by the minister, 
on “The Church” formed a fitting introduc- 
tion to the services of christening and of 
reception into the church. Thirteen children 
were presented by their parents for christen- 
ing, and twenty-nine adults signified their 
desire to be active members of this religious 
organization. 


Toronto, CAn.—First Unitarian Congre- 
gation: Rev. J. T. Sunderland has resigned 
the pulpit in this place and has accepted a 
call to the First Unitarian Congregational 
Society of Hartford, Conn. Mr. Sunderland 
will take his new church in the autumn. He 
leaves Toronto after a very successful pastor- 
ate, during which debts have been paid, the 
congregations increased, and the church 
consolidated and strengthened in many ways. 
The death of Mr, Waite in Hartford has left 
a congregation which was deeply attached to 
him almost in despair as to a successor.: 
Mr. Sunderland will put his vast energy and 
ability into the work, and no doubt succeed 
there as he has in Toronto. 


San Francisco Relief Fund. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


Previously acknowtedged 


$43,085.70 
Women’s Alliance, F Seeks Unitarian Congrega- 


tional Church, Brooklyn.....ss.sseseceeseeses 5 00 
Unitarian Society, Wellesley Hills, additional.. 25.00 
National Young People’s ReligiousUnion ddi- 

tional . 2.00 
Unitarian ‘Church “of All Souls - me 20,00 
Lenox Avenue Unitarian Church, New York 

(supplementary proceeds of volunteer con- 

cert), $13; Young People’s Society, $7.85..... 20.85 
First Unitarian Society, Milwaukee, additional, 1.00 
Church of Messiah, New York, additional... .. 10 00 

$43,169.55 


No additional contributions to this fund are desired, 
Samvuet A. Exior, 


San Francisco First Church 
Restoration Fund. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


Previously Been paeetg ed 
Rev. George D. Latimer... 


+ $7,371.24 
10 00 


Unity Church, Boise, Ida.. 10,00 
‘The Misses Eaton, Boston.. 50 00 
Miss Alice B. Cary, Lexington........ 25.00 
Mrs. Mary Corey, Augusta, Me..... 2.00 
In Memory of Frances A. Moseley. 250.00 
Christian Union Sunday-school, acting: Mass.. 54 650 
Mrs, L. S. McElwain, Laswell, Kan.. 2.00 
Happy Home Club, Roxbury erie sie 8.00 
Mrs. F. B. Toulmin, Philadelphia 2.c0 
Member First Church, Somerville 5.00 
Mrs. J. F, Osgood, Boston...... 100.00 
Rev. William Channing Brown, 1,00 
Henry F. Patrick, Hopedale.. 10,00 
aeaeer, aig Rost Unitarian “Chareh, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 10.00 
Sunday-school, “First Congregational Church, 
Somerville.. ehabis niet 10.00 
Elizabeth K. Howland, New Bedford... +... 2.06 25.00 
A friend, through Rey. au Rpcronde paring: 
fie eras’ 500,00 
bis Randolph ‘Coolidge, ‘Boston. ovale Sane 50 00 
$8,447.74 
Less $so credited to this fund, but intended for 
the general purposes of the Association...... 3,397.74 


Samvugt A. Evror, 


The MacDuffie School. 


The closing exercises of the MacDuffie 
School were held on Friday afternoon, June 
8, in the Art Museum of Springfield, in a hall 
beautiful to the eye and endeared to Spring- 
field people by its associations with fine 
music, eloquent speaking, and interesting 
public events of one kind and another. A 
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large audience gathered to see the girls 
graduate. There were eleven in all, very 
lovely to the eye in their white gowns and 
laden with gifts of flowers. The entire 
school marched to their seats in the hall to 
the processional, ‘‘Go forward, Christian 
Soldiers.” The young voices, beginning 
afar off, added to the charm of the occasion. 
Subsequently the school sang, ‘‘Blow, Soft 
Winds,’’ Oxenford, and Rubenstein’s ‘‘ Mel- 
ody in F” with expression and decision. 
The address to the school was by Rev. 
Thomas R. Slicer of New York, who was 
heard for the first time in Springfield. The 
prayer and benediction were given by Rev. 
John Cotton Brooks of Springfield. Mr. 
Slicer’s subject was ‘‘Some Simple Tests of 
Education,” and he treated it in his charac- 
teristic manner, punctuating it with bright 
stories, all of which delighted the girls. Mr, 
Slicer’s three tests of education were: con- 
centration, the ability to take the mind asa 
whole and put it anywhere at any time on 
any subject under consideration; the ability 
to deal with universal principles rather than 
specific instances, for life was woven out of 
a whole piece of cloth, and was not made of 
bits and patches like a quilt; the ability to 
put one’s self in relation with one’s time, with 
one’s contemporaries. The educated men 
and women will not get out of relation with 
other time. In summing up, he said that 
building of character should be the aim of 
education. The following girls were grad- 
uated: Class of 1906, Grace Beulah Bos- 
worth, Chicopee, Mass.; Marion Althea Burt, 
Springfield, Mass.; C.- Lillian Butler, Law- 
rence, Mass.; Chloe Case, Springfield, Mass.; 
Ruth Collyer Dutcher, Hopedale, Mass.; 
Anita Albertina Henning, Hoboken, N.J.; 
Irene Rinda Marcy, Hartford, R.I.; Ethel 
Louise Mellor, Plymouth, Mass.; Janette 
Ricker, Poland Springs, Me.; Helen Robinson, 
Providence, R.I.; Erlyan Lucile Waite, St. 
Johnsbury, Vt. 

Four of that number have decided to go to 
college, and were given college certificates,— 
Chloe Case, Irene Rinda Marcy, Ethel Louise 
Mellor, Janette Ricker. 

A certificate was also given Miss Florence §. 
Ford of Chicago, who prepared as a special 
student. 


The Ministers’ Union. 


A meeting of the Ministers’ Union will be 
held in King’s Chapel at 10.30 A.m., Monday, 
June 25. The principal addresses will be 
given by Rev. Dr. Worcester of Emmanuel 
Church, and Rey. Joseph Wood of Birming- 
ham. The attention of the ministers is es- 
pecially called to this meeting. 


Dere and Chere 


During the past two or three years the 
French government has endeavored to stimu- 
late the ancient industry of lace-making 
by hand by providing special instruction 
in girls’ public and normal schools in those 
provinces where the manufacture of lace 
has been carried on for generations. The 
results are encouraging. It is estimated 
that at present about 135,000 persons are 
engaged in lace-making in France, only 
half the number employed when the in- 
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dustry was at its height, before the intro- 
duction of machine-made lace. It is rec- 
ognized that hand-made lace possesses a 
beauty and originality of design which will 
always give it a place in the market, for 
after all the most cunning of machines is 
the human hand. Until this special effort 
at revival was begun, however, the industry 
was rapidly becoming extinct. 


Woodside Cottages 


FRAMINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 
On Indian Head Hill 
Woodside is Not a Hotel. Woodside is Not a Hospital. 


Woodside is not a sanitarium according to the modern 
understanding of that term, where guests are besieged with 
mechanical apparatus and surrounded by arbitrary rules. 

Woodside is a quiet, beautiful country place where those 
who are not quite able to bear the most energetic sort of 
life are invited to come for a time in the hope of finding 
renewed inspiration and health. 

They ay have perfect freedom and rest under simple 
and natural conditions. They may beassured of sympa- 
thetic care. An effort will be made to study their especial 
needs in the hope of bringing permanent help. 

They will be protected from objectionable association of 
any kind. 


Educational 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Offers Metropolitan Advantages of 
Every Kind 
College of Liberal Arts 
Address Dean W. M. WaRREN, 
12 Somerset St. 


School of Theology 
Address Assistant Dean C. W. RISHELL, 
72 Mt. Vernon St. 
School of Law 
Address Dean MELVILLE M. BIGELOw, 
Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton PI. 
School of Medicine 
Address Dean J. P. SUTHERLAND, 
295 Commonwealth Ave. 
Graduate Department 
Philosophical and Literary courses. 
For graduates only. 
Address Dean B. P. BOWNE, 
12 Somerset St. 
W. E.’ HUNTINGTON, President. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


For the thorough preparation of teachers for public 
schools. Unsurpassed facilities for practice-teaching in 
actual ongoing schools. 

Tuition and use of all books free. 

Examination for admission, JuNE 28 and 29. 

For catalogue and circular giving full information, 


address 
E. H. RUSSELL, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
Bridgewater, Mass. 

Regular courses, Special courses for college graduates 
and teachers of experience. [First-class gymnasium, 
Entrance examinations, JUNE 28, 29, SEPTEMBER 11, 12. 
Address ALBERT G. Boypen, Principal. 


THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Worcester, Mass. Established in 1856. 
The Rt. Rev. Alex. H, Vinton, D.D., LL.D., Springfield, 
visitor, Fits its students for leading places in collegiate, 
professional, or business life. Character prime requisite. 
JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M., Headmaster. 


ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL 


For Boys. Location highanddry. Laboratories. Shop 
for mechanic arts. Strong teachers. High ideals. A 


new gymnasium with swimming pool. Fits for college, 

scientific school, and business. Illustrated pamphlet sent 

free. Address Dr. D. E. WHITE, Kock Ridge 
Hall, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
. FOR BOYS 

Elementary and advanced classes. Individual 


teaching. Scholarships. 
F. B. KNAPP, 8.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


CAMP WAKE ROBIN sox 


BOYS 
Catskill Mountains. For booklet and particulars address 
E. B. 


MILLER, Woodland, N.Y. 
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Pleasantries. 


The St. Louis Globe Democrat says, ‘“‘One 
shake of nature makes the whole world chip 
21h 

Mr. Green: 
officer in the navy.’ Mrs. Green: ‘‘ Well, 
well! I s’pose | she'll wear epithets on his 
shoulders now.’ 


MacSymon: ‘‘I saw you were carrying for 
the professor yesterday, Sandy. How does 
he play?’’ Sandy: ‘‘Eh, yon mon’ll never 
be a gowfler! Div ye ken what he says 


when he foozles a ba’?”? MacSymon: 
“No. What does he say?” Sandy: 
“«Tut-tut!?”’ 


A Georgia colored preacher has more than 
one way of making sure that none of his pa- 
rishioners let the contribution-plate pass un- 
noticed. ‘‘We have a collection for foreign 
and domestic missions dis morning, bredren 
and sisters,” he announced one Sunday; 
“and, for de glory ob heaben, whicheber 
one ob you stole Widow Johnson’s sheep 


don’t put a cent on de plate!” 


Miss E. M. Merrick, the portrait painter, 
was once urged by an old village dame to 
paint the portrait of her soldier son, who 
was serving in India. She added she was 
very proud of her boy, as he was one of the 

“rals.”’ Miss Merrick asked what that was. 
“Oh,” explained the old woman, “he was 
either a gene ral, or a admi ral, or a corpo 
ral; but I’m not quite sure which it is.” 


An English tourist engaged the jarvey 
who recommended his horse “bekase it’s 
a jewel ov a poitical baste.” Dublin was 
reached at last, after along journey. ‘‘Why,” | a 
asked the delayed tourist, as he paid his fare, 
“why did you call your horse poetical ?”” 
‘“‘Shure, yer honor, it’s thrue,” said Pat, with 
his best blarney ; “for his good qualities 
are imaginery, not real.’”’—Cassell’s Little 
Folks, 


When Commodore Rodgers, United States 
Navy, was in charge of a recruiting sta- 
tion after the close of the war, he received 
an application. ‘What is your name?’ 
asked the commodore, gruffly. ‘Don 
Emilio de Sanco Razanini,’’ was the reply. 
“No, sir,” answered the commodore, ‘] 
take no man in the United States Navy with 
a name like that. Go away and get a better 
name if you want to enlist.” The next day, 
bright and early, the same man reappeared, 
and in a soft foreign voice said his name was 
Frederick Rodgers. This time he was 
accepted. 


Father: ‘“Now, see here! If you marry 
that young pauper, how on earth are you 
going to live?’”? Sweet Girl: ““Oh, we have 
figured that all out! You remember that 
old hen my aunt gave me?” “Yes.” ‘Well 
I have been reading a poultry circular, and 
I find that a good hen will raise twenty chicks 
in aseason. Well, the next season that will 
be twenty hens; and, as each will raise 
twenty more chicks, that will be 420. The 
next year the number will be 8,400, the fol- 
lowing year 168,000, and the next 3,360,000! 
Just think, at only fifty cents apiece we will 
have $1,680,000. Then, you dear old papa, 
we'll lend you some money to pay off the 
mortgage on this house!”—New York 
Weekly. 


“Billson’ s boy has got to be an. 
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CHATELAINE | 
WATCHES 


in Gold, Enamel, 
Diamond Pearl 
Pave 2 delicately 


Carved Coleg I 
| 5ILWASHINGTON:ST 
CORNER-WEST-SF} 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


SETS, Jan. 1, rant eave ARES us cre sinc sieprae $40,702,691. 
fPaBiLities.. ae 


$4,102,420.60 
Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5s, No. 87 
Milk Street. 
pene iy Ya President. 
LFR FOSTER, Vice-President. 


DS 2 APPEL, ep SeatetaTy ae " - 
. B. , Asst. Sec'y- 
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TLANTIC HOUS 


46TH SEASON 
OCEAN POINT, ME. 


This quiet family hotel opens its sixteenth season July 1 
with several new lathed and plastered sleeping apartments, 
the new Ocean View dining-room, etc. 

The house is delightfully situated near the shore and 
nearly a mile from the boat landings, is therefore free from 
any annoyances, with always a cool sea breeze. 

The table is all one can desire, and we are at liberty to 
refer you to many regular guests. 

A new Casino was opened last year, and a Unitarian 
service is held each Sunday forenoon. 

A limited number of reservations for July, August, and 
September may be now made, by applying for full particu- 


lars to 
C. E. HOXIE, Prop., Augusta, Me. 


THE DEEPER MEANINGS 


By FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY 
PRICE 50 CENTS 
Geo. H. Ellis Co., Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 


HURCH 


aL 


ARPETS 


(28) [JUNE 14 1906 


uRRUCS 


Properly and Thoroughly Repaired, 
Cleansed, Straightened, Packed 
Moth-proof by 
ARMENIAN RUC & CARPET 


RENOVATING WORKS 
Oldest in New England. 


15 Temple Place. tet. 1211-2 Oxford 
Educational, 


The Misses Allen yal rews educator 


ALLEN, will reopen their School for Girls, 
OCTOBER 1, 1906. Address 
The MISSES ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, Principal. 


School 


POR 
GIRLS 


‘Miss Kimball’s ror Gitis. 


University Section of Worcester, Mass. 21st 
year. College Preparatory, General and Special courses. 


Scholarships for best college preparatory work. Gym- 


nasium, field sports, etc. Illustrated booklet free. 


The 


MacDuffie School 


FOR GIRLS. 
Springfield Massachusetts 


One of the pleasantest and most homelike 
schools in New England. Limited to thirty 
girls. Modern and complete in its equipment. 
The marked feature of the school is its individ- 
ual care of pupils physically and intellectually 
The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
preparation, or a general education. 

The climate is more equable than on the coast, 
and the absence of raw east winds makes it 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds and 
throat troubles. 

The school Year Book, details of courses, etc., 
with photographs of the picturesque buildings 
and grounds will be sent on application. 
Address Box 1711. 


Principals: John MacDuffie, Ph.D. 
Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


A Unitarian School for young people of both sexes of 
moderate means. T. P. FARR, Principal. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
Trains men and women for the Present Day 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. For 
catalogue address the President, 
¥F. O. SOUTHWORTH. 


DIVINITY SCHOOL 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
AN UNDENOMINATIONAL SCHOOL 
OF THEOLOGY. 


Announcement for 1906-07, Now Ready. 


AT MANU 
FACTURERS 
PRICES. 


: JOHN H.PRAY & SONS Co. 


658 WASHINGTON ST. BOSTON. 


“St 


